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ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN - HEINK 


Copyright by Mishkin, New York. 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL 
AGENCY 


Positions Secu 


INTERNATIONAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL 
Church, Concert and School 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

HALL, 


red 
CARNEGIE New York 


Telephone, 2624 Columbus 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE 
SINGING—ALL BRANCHES 
and Church Repertoire a Spe 
cialty Musical Director Church of the Atonement, 
N.Y Author. “Art of Singing.” Address, Fellows 
Musical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 764 
Circle 


INSTRUC RLOn 
Oratorio, ( t 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
s prepared for Teaching 
Performance 
Institute of Applied Music 
Hall, New York City 


end for Circular 


and Public 
{ American 


Studios 1 Carneg 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 4and St 
Bryant New York. 


Phone, 7498 


JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Musicales. Five Languages 
TEACHER. 
New York 


()ratoriw, 
Alen VOCAL 
137th Street. 


Concerts, 


tog West 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


PAUL 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 

Recitals— Lessons 
Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


Concerts 
Studio: jot 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 


Studio, 2128 Broadway, . - New York. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tel, 


626 Carnegie Hall 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, aig? River. 
y 


Management: Standard Booking 
Aeolian Hali, New York. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


igt W. zoth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mae. Anwa E. Zivores, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Me. and Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Suite 7o, Carnegie Hall. Phone, 147 Circle. 
Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 


For particulars apply, CAaRNeGix Hatt Srvpio. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SFELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1435 Broadway— Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music Special coaching for church trials, 


New York School, 


Address Brooklyn School, 


809 Carnegie Hall. 
48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


256 West s7th St., New York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 


Phone, 2:18 Columbus New York 


ATON BROUNOFF, 
Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Russian Choral Society, etc. 
and Coach for Opera and Concert 
RECITALS 

Phone 8564 Cathedral 
New York 


) 
PL, 
Conductor 
onductor 
Culture 


LECTURE 
tiith St 


Voice 


147 West 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER oF SINGING, 
New York 


BARITONE AND 
East 3d 


CONCERT 


115 Street, 


ESPERANZA GARRIGI 
rHE ART OF SINGING 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th , New York 


Street 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
435 W. ttoth St., New York 


Phone: Morningside 8200 





PATTERSON, 
SINGING 

Street 
Riverside 


ELIZABETH K, 
SCHOOL OF 
Studio: 257 West 


*"Phone, 8101 


ro4th 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 








MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


SINGING 
New 


TEACHER OF 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, York City. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE SINGING 


62 East 
Telephone 


ART OF 
Street, New York 
Hill. 


rhirty-fourth 
48790 Murray 


MORITZ SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - PARIS- CHEVE SCHOOL OF 
SicHt SINGING—EAR TRAINING 
Wilbur A. Luyster, Director. 

New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students’ classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students, Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 

5469 J. Bedford, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





Miss Susan S 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 
2450 Piaza 


Mrs. 
Positive rm - 
Breath Con- B QO I ( E, 
trol, Perfect VOCAL 


Placing. STUDIOS 
The Coronet, s7 W. s8th St, Tel, 


Henry Smock 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
es 6 


SCHOOL OF 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, City. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 8oth Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 


- KELLOGG, 


TEACHER OF 


LOUIS 
SINGING. 


i211 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


792 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City 


THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


1425 Broadway, New York. 





. M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION., 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


FREDERICK E., 
TEACHER OF 
143 West 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
No 


42d St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE 


PIANOFORTE 


TRACY, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall, 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
National Ass’n Teachers of 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals 
New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
114 West 72d St. 


President, Singing. 
Baritone. ‘ 
130 Claremont Ave., 


Tuesday and Friday, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone 


Met. 
Morgan 


production. 


Bldg., N. Y. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Opera House 
Ave., 


Broadway, 
address, 11 


1425 


Mail 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST. 


Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 


N. Y. 


Phone, Bryant 9086. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of a" Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. 56th Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send tom, ratte Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“M ocal Method.” 





MME, ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 

Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West 97th St. 
Tel. 3750 Circle. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
VOICE PLACEMENT 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York, 
Phone, Murray Hill 427 
Hotel Warrington, 161 


BACHELLER, 


AND REPERTOIRE, 


Residence: Madison Ave. 





EMMA A. 


(Mrs, 


MME. DAMBMANN, 


HERMANN G. FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 


Concerts. 





THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOCAL CULTURE, ,,, East 6ad Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the niabes perfection, 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


INSTITUTE FOR 
PIANO AND 





TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFTF, 


VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 


76 East 86th St. 
*Phone: 


1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
With the ‘Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. 


HARMONY. 





PIANO 


NOAK-FIQUE, 


FIQUE, 

KATHERINE 
Dramatic SOPRANO 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


CARL 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLINnIst 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi 
in Berlin, Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
: *"Phone, Harlem 3427 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia 
mond St.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Summer Address: HUNTING INN, 
cast Hampton, Long Island. 
DICTION, REPERTOIRE, 
VOCALISTS. 


STYLE, ETC., TO 























July 6, 1916, MUSICAL COURIER 
CRAHE | REYL| MARIE LOUISE TODD | Zohn. 2..Mecicuan : 
K R A H F Organist Mormon Tabernacle R 
ab rie Operatic eratie Tener and PIANIST ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS Y 
Pia wes po gS Ss ogane ° or OL TEACHER OF PIANO Management: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 


Perfect Tone Placing Guaranteed 
All inguiries, Summer 

Court, College Point, N. Y. 
Branch Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
Residence: Manhattan 
Telephone connection. 

Phone, Lenox 3784. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. * 


18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


M ABEL KI NG CONTRALTO 


ert Recital Orato 
ane 333 Jucunda St., Pitteburebe! Pa. 


MAUDE DE VO COLORATURA 


SOPRANO 
Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 


Direction Harriet Martin Snow 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 


? LEVY «= 


Chicago 


‘atiies St. John WESTERVELT 


OPRANO 
Conan Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St, - ~- + Chicago, Il, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 

















sO=ZMr 








Boston 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


New York 


{BUTLER =="|' 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, I11. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 King Edward na Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYSTEM Stony sro Bectx ens 


Send for information 
and booklets of indorsements. 


Mrs. Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRAN 
Address: 458 Cumberland y 9 Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand (_ Opers Tenor, La Sele. Milan.) 
acher of Singing 

Specialist a a Voee Postata” ( piace secret of 

Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 

concert, oratorio coached. 

177 West 88th St., N.Y. ‘Tel., 


Studio: Carnegie Hall . . 

















7127 Riverside. 





Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - . ° 














Chicago 





HAGGERTY-SNELL (etel iiusic 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


=|: TORPADIE 


eS Soprano 


Address: Music League of 
America, 33 w. 42na St., N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, and one whom It will be 
a pleasure to hear again.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


wassui J, PSs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carolyn WHEL ARD runs: 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE °“" 


6424 Blacksfone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO, Tenor 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Russian, 
Italian, German and French Repertoire. glbareves 
Tamagno, B 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera "has 
1425 Broadway, New York. 






























by Julio and Titto Riccordi, 
Falco, Ete. 
Blidg., 





LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Telephone 6570 Audubon 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist ged Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 


re Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 











624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 6426 Newgard Ave., Chicago, Ill 


OWN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigen Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


== DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil 4 ro. 
1716 Waverley Place, . Louis, Mo. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 
































For Intormation 
Address - - 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





McIntyre Building 


+ LaFor rege Murphy 


ATIC SOPRANO 
Ora’ ssin~ Coneme-ecied- te ils 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAB 





DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





Exclusive Management: 
i FOSTER & DAVID 


$00 Filth Avenue New York 





5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


7 MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St.. N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY scsic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
T MUELLER, Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 

All departments of music, elocution, pub 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 


countries. 


SAYS: 
“in examining a student's 








ZO2Zm= 














volce 





‘e fo voles defect that can 
tloe, and that oan- 





MADAME VALERI. 


pe her no’ 
not be corrected by her apiiitye tremolo Included, when bad 
training has not gone so far es to cause looseness in the 
vooal chords.” 


1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 











Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 











ANDREA SARTOperitne | 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
s000 Broadway, New York City 
hone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Theatre Pig. Tes Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


poris BARNETT 


CONCERT PIANIST. Graduate pupil of CODOWSKY 
For engagements and terms of instruction address care of Musical Courier 
Knabe Piano Used 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


K LIBANSKY 




















Management: 





Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 





Summer Course begins June 1 
Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Pavut 


S. WESLEY — 
St. fomen, Chu 
a2d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 








Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION 


FAY FOSTER 



































Composer, Vorce INstructor ano Coacu 
Assistant Teacher J poe ane vet Heineman 
229 West tooth St., Y Phone, Academy 1474 
= DILLIN G 
HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
- 
- = 
| 
AL 
] 
v 
TENOR COMPOSER ; 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song’ “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starlight” (waltz song) 
Hotel Marte Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and G7th Sts. New York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 
“A distinct success was 
scored by Miss Christine 
Schutz.” The Press, Pitts 
burgh 
“Brilliant, artistic develop 
ment, charming personality 
musically gifted.’”’—The Her 
ald, Utica 
“Gifted with a voice of ex 
tensive range, big volume 
and excelle nt quality distinct 
enunciation Daily News, 
Fremont 
“A voice 


of spl 
quality.” New ork 


ndid dra 
matic N Y 
Sun 


Address: 605 W. 137th St.. 


John Prindle 


New York 
606 W. 115th St, New York 115th $t., Magar 
Ph 








zee SCOTT 


Composer of © SOHN Hy DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION,” Etc 


¢ SHARP-HERDIEN 


5132 Kenmore } 


MOLLY 
BYERLY 





rage 


pg ii. 


WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRANK 
OPERATIC TENOR 
Excluswe Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, /Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 
Telephones Murray Hill 7058-2800 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


New Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHICAGO 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
YP 2 West 42nd Street New York 
Phone, Bryant 4422 


FOR SALE 


The “Whitney” Stradi The 
Violin. A 
derful example of best 
dated 171 


Formerly owned by 

















wonderful violon 


varius won cello known as The 


Giese Strad This in 


trument played 
by the late 


with the 


period, was 


Fritz 


Boston Sym 


Giese 
Sears, of 
hased 
him by the late 
Whitney 


> 000.00 time of h 


Montgomery 


Boston, pur phony and other Or 


from chestras, and was his 
Wm. C 


Price, $1 
Many Other ne Instrements 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 Fifth Avenue,’ New York 


olo instrument up to 


death 





MUSICAL COURIER 


July 6, 1916. 








verte DOOLITTLE | § MARGOLIS tine 


cial Summer ao Tes 15 to Sept. 1 
606 1 ~) 116th St., New York. Phone Morningside 7357 


< SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND oueasmst 
jcales, Etc. 





628 Riverside Drive, &. ¥. Phone, Morningside 1776 


VERA KAIGHN 


First Presbyterian Church 


























runt 
MAY MUKLE ‘ett 


MRS. SEOEICA CoLaeaT 
San Francisco, Cal. 














~ woeek! 
641 Post Street 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


‘TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenve Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 

















E uy N 


Concerts Now Booking. 
Season 1916-1917. 


ARTISTIC 


APPEARANCE AN 
TRIUMPH 


EVERY 












































Chicago Herald, April 10, 1916: “Is pos 
sessed of a touch of appealing charm, a 
technic of great brilliancy, musicianly sensi- 


bilities.” 

Chicago Evening Post, April 10, 1916: 
“Miss “Myrtle Eivyn played with the big 
sweep that was characteristic o Asat’s 
mode of utterance... . The audience ap- 
plauded her most warmly.’ 

Daily News, April to, 1016: “It was in- 
telligent playing, with the large enthusiasm 
that Lisat asks for and without the heavi- 
ness to which his compositions so often 
draw the performer.” 





DIRECTION ALBERT D. GOULD, 
300 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Kimball Piano Used. 


























n Available for Recitals, Mus 
H1 Metropolitan Opera Hoose Bld. Sindic 67, Gleniess ond Tassie Personal ‘hadress, 524.N, Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
f Contralto] BEULAH BEACH 
T 
. PRANO Concert and Oratorio 
i Ati tat Cy, te. on —_ 724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
- Telephone: Morningside 1391. Suteume’l _ Briggs Musical <n mm. 
fill Hy niyit NL 
Ul wn vy WIL RHODES, J 
L 6 


TENOR 


éRICHARDSON 2 


E Management: Rasetor Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


BURTON teaser |: 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER 2x 


Season 1916-17 
“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume.”’—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Fie Compositions and His Famous 
Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 





a 








ANION 

















R P 
oO R 
B U 
E D 
R E 
Cc 
E 
Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM - ALABAMA 
MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Management, The Wolfschn Musical 





Bureas, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
Personal address, m%, Lemoy? Sota, in. 57th St., N.Y. 


MABEL 


RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Boston Grand Opera Co., sps€s 17; Chicago Grand 
Opera Co., Stettin Munici Opere House (Ger- 
many), Plauen Municipal -t. ouse (Germany). 
CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 
Address: 905 Pacific Bidg.., San Franci 














The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker $s +4 4 


qualities and durability 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


oe oe ee oe “ 
i ee ii] ee oe 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: 


MAKERS 











DELWAR YUNGMEYER 


— ACCOMP AREST 
Block 


gor K,. P. Des Moines, Ia. 


HETTIE SCOTT- GOUGH 


SOPRANO 
Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS 
4000 Delmar Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 


- GARTON; 


Fisk Agency, Chicago 


LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALT' 
624 Michigan A Avenue 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address 217 E. 7ist St.,N. ¥Y. City Phone 923;Lenox 


* YRAR curate 











mow | rmcz>a 


a Ii. 











E x | : Concert: Recital an 
Phone: Ravenswood 2318 ‘ue Lakeside aa oo 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SAOW 64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


HERBERT MILLER Sartore 























LOIS BROWN Pranist 


Management: J. E. ALLEN, 
421 Fine Arts Bldg., 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


Summer School, July i to August roth, 
Epworth, Ludington, Mich. Fifth Season. 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Public 
School Music. ~~~ 1 Normal Course for Teach- 

ers, July 17th to a, 


Addre: 
800 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago. 











CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





MURPHY 


TEN OR 
s METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
‘or concert it t 
The WOLFSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





WIGTOR HARRIS ===" 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, Now York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 





Recitals Oratorio Opera 


Summer Address: 1 Central Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J 





Virgil School of Music 





Elizabeth Randolph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 


“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is excellently qualified for an operatic 
career,”"—Jean de Reszke. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address Registrar 

MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268, Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y, 





































SESSION in St. Petersbu Private and Class lessons by . 
0 Vi = {e- f L Florida, begins Oct. ad. ga Sept. ion OVIDE MUSIN in oa. yh J. “organ: Organist -Cholrmasier, “St 
Thir pom By my + ee ow nd yen Patrick’ s Cathedral, N 
Kimball Hall, 
AMERI Avevand Juche Bnd ALOIS 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE E WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Plane Jobs J. Hattstaedt, Victor 


Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Lay, Silvio Scionti. 
Karleton Hack Ragna Linne, E. 
arren K, Howe, Join T. Read, Charles 


— 
Orga Wifi Middelschulte, 
Vv Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 





Theory—Adolf icitic, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free, 








MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Raiapyite Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


GERTRUDE CONC -ANNON 


Western ee i” ge Bannister, The Orville, 
gth and Forest Ave., oan Clay, Mo. 


SABA DOAK Soprano 


mcert and Oratorio 
Address Sima VOEDISCH, Manager, or per- 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. Superior 2680. 


THATCHER 


BASS-BARITONE 
624 So. Michigan Avenue $3 $8 











ZOxACo 


Chicago, Ill. 


ASCHENFELDER 


ano Instruct 
Studios: ‘av. Ww. 7] *. = York. Phone fates 3375 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


& CONTI-ESERENGUER 


@=COr | 








Solo Harpist of Chica f° Opera Association. 
Now accepting pup in New York, 


54 East 34th St. Murray Hill 1267. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


AacE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management Harry Culbertson Fine Arts Bidg., 


us BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Soloist * San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 


49 Garden Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 

















Cincinnati, 0., Odd Fellows Temple, Room 508, Cor. Tth & Elm Sts. 


formerly Milan, hanes New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone- placement, Respiration, 
Ph sical Development. 
njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, de- 
fects remedied. 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, Se 4 YORK 
Telephone Circle 9 


Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: 
at Sacred Heart Academy, 

P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition; 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y¥ 








Instructor 














TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West Ilith St., New York City Phone, Cathedrai 6905 





Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, rst violin Lucie Neidhardt, viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d violin Carolyn ee an cello 
Now under the exclusive direction 
Walter Anderson, 171 West syth St., * York 
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SACRAMENTO. BUSINESS MEN 
CALL MUSIC A CIVIC ASSET 


California City Seeks to Secure Music Teachers’ Con- 
vention and Plans a Big Tonal Festival 





Sacramento, Cal., June 25, 1916. 

The Sacramento Chamber of Commerce is becoming in- 
terested in music as a real asset to the city. For years 
there has been plenty of “boost” here for everything in the 
world except art, but now it seems that something has told 
the powers that be that a city is judged also somewhat by 
her musical standing, and for that reason a strenuous ef- 
fort will be put fort! to get the music teachers’ convention 
here in 1917. Capitalists are going to back a large musi- 
cal festival to be a feature of the meeting and plans are 
being laid for one of the largest musical gatherings ever 
held in this neck of the woods. 

Perhaps these same enthusiasts will not stop there, but 
will keep at this matter of musical development until there 
is an orchestra and oratorio body here as well. The musi- 
cians of Sacramento will do their share. They have been 
doing it for a long while. Musicians can, as a rule, do 
everything except “put up the cash.” Money will be well 
spent upon any enterprise that will make this city musi- 
cal both for the good of the art as well as for the satisfac- 
tion of that thing called civie pride. A. W. O. 


UNPATRIOTIC BOSTON BANDSMEN 


Refuse to Go to Front—Punished by Loss of 
Engagements 





A large number of military band players in Boston re- 
cently refused stubbornly to take the oath for Federal 
service and to go to the Mexican border with their regi- 
ments in the National Guard. The Metropolitan Park 
Commission of Boston now deals the unpatriotic bands- 
men a stinging rebuke by canceling the forty-seven sum- 
mer concerts at which the mutineers had been engaged to 
appear. The park board has issued a statement ruling that 
the bandsmen “are out of State service” to all intents and 
purposes and cannot give the concerts. 

It is understood that the bandsmen refused to leave Bos- 
ton primarily because they had no desire to lose the lucra- 
tive summer engagements there. 


More Music League Park Concerts 


The Music League of America and its committee, con- 
sisting of Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martinelli, Melanie 
Kurt, Ernest Schelling and Johannes Sembach, have de- 
cided to extend their activities and have arranged, with the 
co-operation of the Park Department of Brooklyn, to give 
three park concerts in Brooklyn, the first of which will 
take place on Tuesday evening, July 18, at Sunset Park. 

The artists to appear at this concert are Edith Hallett 
Frank, soprano, and Angelo Boschetti, a baritone. 


Opera for Cuba in 1917 





Andrea de Segurola, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, director of and scenario writer for the movies, 
is, according to his own statement, to turn impresario next 
spring and has taken a theatre at Havana, Cuba, where he 
will give a short operatic season, beginning about May 20, 
1917. The nucleus of his company is made up of Geraldine 
Farrar and Pasquale Amato. 





Permanent Opera for Cleveland 





The Musicat Courier learns that plans are already far 
advanced looking to the establishment of permanent opera 
in Cleveland, Ohio, to begin with the season of 1916-17. 
The length of the proposed season will be about twelve 
weeks and the system will be that of a thoroughly com- 
petent stock company, orchestra, chorus and ballet, with 
the assistance, from time to time, of prominent artists as 
guests in roles in which they have become famous. The 
project is already assured of a financial guarantee of over 


$100,000, and the manager, Cora Stetson Butler, expects to 
be in a position to announce details of the plan within the 
next few weeks. 





A FRANCO-ITALIAN OPERATIC UNION 





Suggested International Co-operation in the Creating of 
Musical Works—Details of the Plan 





Paris, June 15, 1916. 

Lorenzo Sonzogno, of Milan, has communicated to 
the Rivista Teatrale his impressions of the project of an 
artistic Italian-French musical agreement. Such an under- 
taking would emancipate our theatre from the incontest- 
able predominance of Viennese operetta. 

The system suggested by Mr. Sonzogno is simplicity it- 
self. Italy should give the music, France the words. But 
there is an insuperable objection to this simple system. 
France also has musicians and they certainly would not 
efface themselves thus voluntarily. 

As to the combination scheme it would work out thus: 
Italian operetta would have itg theatre in Paris. The 
first works given would be “Addio Giovinezza,” with the 
“Maestro Pietri”; “Amore in Maschera,” of Daralia; “La 
Candidata,” of Leoncavallo. 

For the opera the new society has in its program an 
exchange of companies which would help to make French 
artists and their work better known in Italy, and inversely 
for the Italians, 

A big French company would make an annual tour 
through the principal Italian cities and vice versa. 

In September next the troupe of the Paris Opéra-Com- 
ique will play at the Teatro Lirico in Milan, and at the 
Costanzi in Rome, 

Three operas will be on the program: “Sapho” and 
“Manon,” both by Massenet. The third opera has still to 
he chosen, 

An Italian troupe will come to France in the spring of 
(O17. De_MA-HEIe. 





INCREASED TAXES FOR 
CONCERT HALLS 





New Bill in Washington Provides for Tax in Propor- 
tion to Population—Concert Halls on Same 
Basis as Theatres 





Measures in the new revenue bill just introduced by 
Chairman Kitchin, of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
Washington, increases materially the taxes on amusement 
enterprises. The taxes in the emergency bill of October 
22, 1914, are to be retained to the amount of $40,000,000, 
although the stamp tax sections of that emergency biil are 
to be repealed on January 1, 1917. To acquire this 
$40,000,000 the new bill proposes that theatres, museums 
or concert halls located in all cities having more than 1,000 
population, shall contribute, in this ratio: 

“Proprietors of theatres, museums or concert halls, 
where a charge of admission is made, located in a city, 
town or village with a population not exceeding 1,000, 
according to the last preceding census of the United 
States, shall pay $10; located in a city, town or village 
having a population in excess of 1,000, but not in excess 
of 2,000, shall pay $15; located in a city, town or village 
having a population in excess of 2,000, and not in excess 
of 3,000, shall pay $20; located in a city, town or village 
having a population in excess of 3,000, shall pay one-half 
of one per centum of their gross receipts from admission.” 





MADRID TO GIVE “GOYESCAS” 





Spanish King’s Promise to Granados’ Eldest Son 





During a private audience granted by King Alphonso 
XIII to the eldest son of the late Enrique Granados, the 
king in manifesting his sympathy to the young Granados 
and his family, announced that the Royal Theatre at 
Madrid would honor the memory of the great composer 
by playing next season the opera, “Goyescas,” which had 
been so enthusiastically applauded in New York. 

The king also felt and said that Germany can give no 
adequate monetary indemnity for the loss of such a man 
as Enrique Granados. Detma-HEIe. 


RADICAL MOVE IN 
MUSIC TEACHING MADE BY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Half of Student’s Time for Music and Half for Collegiate 
Subjects—Plan Should Have Far Reaching Effect 








An important announcement was recently made of a new 
course in music in the University of Nebraska (Lincoln, 
Neb.) which raises the study of music to a higher dignity 
in collegiate work than has heretofore been the case in any 
State University of this land. In this course approximately 
one half of the student's time will be devoted to music and 
one half to collegiate subjects. The course adopted is as 
follows: 

First YEAR 
[Instrumental or vocal 
Harmony and theory 
Rhetoric 1, 2 
Foreign language. 
Chorus, glee club, or orchestra 


Phys. ed. or mil. science 


Seconpn Year 
Instrumental or vocal 


Harmony and theory 
Foreign language. . 
Phys. ed. or mil. science 
Electives ........ 


rittirp Year 
Instrumental or vocal 
rheory and history of music 2 
Foreign language (French, German, Italian) 
Electives ........ 7 6 


Fourtn Yar 
Instrumental or vocal 
History of music 
Foreign language (French, German, Italian) ; 
Electives .. : 6 
16 

Commenting upon this innovation the Nebraska State 
Journal said editorially as follows: 

“Musicians and general educators will be interested: in 
the plans for enlarging the musical activities of the State 
University which are announced in some detail in another 
part of this paper. Last winter when the supervisors of 
public school music held their national convention in Lin 
coln the people of Nebraska learned for the first time of 
the importance of the movement to leaven school work 
with courses in music and the general appreciation of art 
The delegates to that convention found the study of music 
firmly established in the Lincoln schools. They will hear 
with pleasure that the university, the head of the State 
school system, has arranged to give credit for work 
in music on terms that recognize the dignity and dis 
ciplinary value of this branch of study 

“The plans of the university are simple: Courses will 
be offered in the history and theory and interpretation 
of music by members of the regular faculty. Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s notable chorus work will be continued. For ap 
plied music the students will go to such teachers in the 
university school of music and in the city as are deemed 
by the university committee as being capable of doing 
work of strictly college grade. A candidate for the bache- 
lor’s degree who wishes to specialize in music may devote 
t Of course this 


approximately one-half of his time to 
must be advanced study. As much preparation will bh 
required for music as for any of the regular college sub 
jects, and instruction must be in keeping with college tra 
ditions and requirements 

“This branching out in music is one of the activities un 
dertaken by the school of fine arts under the leadership of 
Professor Grummann. It ought to widen the influence 
and extend the usefulness of the university and be of great 
value in the development of the art throughout the State.” 


A New Dippel Opera Company? 


For the past two weeks Andreas Dippel has been in Chi 
cago. To members of the local press Mr Dippel stated 
that he had no interview to give out for the present. It 
was rumored, however, on Michigan avenue, that Mr. Dip- 
pel has interviewed many German millionaires in Chicago 
and other Middle West cities, with a view to seeking sup- 
port for the launching of a new grand opera company, to 
give opera in German. 
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CARL STECKELBERG, Vounis 


Faculty University School of Music, Lincoln, Nebraska 


HELEN DE WITT JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Pouch Mansion, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Studio, 220 Madison Ave. hone, Prospect 6400. 


GENEVIEVE WHEAT“ 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


Margaret George 
CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


Successes in Italy. 
Toronto, Can. 











Just Returned from Operatic 


Management: Tuomas Grorce, Box 742, Station F, 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIS 
THE WOLFSOHN “MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Filth Ave. 
New York 


Pianist 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts Bide Chi 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & fones, Aeolian Hal 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 


Wagoner Festival, Bayreuth: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y. 
Accompanist Mme. Alma Glack, Tour 1916-17 
MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Lecture Recitals 





Management: 





BOZsz0r4} 



































Oratorio 





Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


f£ 
/ 











LESLEY MARTIN, te1cone 


PTMPIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, Georg € Bemus, seneme Gillet, ohn 


Hendricks, Dr. ene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wri ht, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H, Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 


fe Um.certo Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 
and Metropolitan Company 


New York City 











Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, 


EMMY 


DESTINN 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 


UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF 




















SOLE 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 


1451 Broadway, New York 














By Rene 





THE ART OF 


ADVERTISING 


Devries 








musicians who do not advertise because of 
“do not 


There are 
their claim that they are so well known that they 
need to advertise.” Frank S. Bamford, president of the 
American Trade Publishing Company, in an address be- 
fore the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago recently, said: “The man who thinks his busi- 
ness is so well known that he does not need to advertise 
is entitled to a place on the funny page of the papers with 
the other jokes. Marshall Field and John Wanamaker 
never made that foolish mistake.” 

If Marshall Field and John Wanamaker thought that 
their business was not sufficiently well known to dispense 
with advertising, where is the musician who can say 
logically that he is so well known that he does not need to 
Chaplin is today better known than 
and Charlie Chaplin ad- 


Charlie 
before the 


advertise? 
any musician public, 
vertises. 

Speaking about the hero of the movies, the moving pic- 
ture theatres have helped the musicians considerably. Mu- 
sicians nowadays are more demand than they were a 
decade or so ago. There are in this country thousands of 
moving picture theatres that engage soloists, for beside the 
regular organists many of the theatres have also a full 
orchestra. During the summer months musicians 
new opportunities to appear in summer gardens, 
formerly used only a band, and legitimate theatres are open 
which, among other fea- 
Musicians may now, 


have 
which 


during the summer to movies, 
tures, have soloists and an orchestra. 


A Christine Nilsson Anecdote 


On August 25 Christine Nilsson, who is living quietly 
in retirement at Stockholm, will be seventy-three years 
old. On that occasion she will be presented with a medal 
her achievements. There are many stories 
famous Swedish singer, but the following can 
Swedish opera 


in honor of 
told of the 
be vouched for. Lydia Lindgren, the 
is responsible for the tale. 

when Christine Nilsson had reached the 


was asked to sing at Stockholm. 


singer, 
In the days 
height of her fame, she 





CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


But the hall was overfilled with people. So Nilsson of- 
fered to sing to the crowd from her window in the Grand 
True to her word she appeared on the iron 


Hotel nearby. 
crowd 


balcony and poured her heart out in song. The 
In the struggle to near the hotel 
persons were 


went mad with frenzy. 
object of their adoration, 
Nilsson continued to sing till calm was re- 
city. Then she quietly withdrew, the idol 


and the many 


killed. But 
sumed in the 
of all Sweden. 


An American Soprano in Rome 
In a special performance in Rome to celebrate the cen- 
of “The Barber of Seville” the part of Rosina 
Eleanora Sears, a young American soprano 
who has an unusually beautiful voice and who has been 
preparing for an operatic career in that city under the 
direction of Maestro Belliciona. The Rome papers spoke 
of her fascinating voice and the “extraordinary agility 


tennial 
was sung by 


therefore, if such is their wish, be busy fifty-two weeks out 
of the year. Two weeks of vacation is enough for any 
one, but musicians who wish to take a month off, may do 
so (if they have saved sufficient money), although vaca- 
tions today are not a necessity as they used to be. 
Musicians who advertise always are more in demand. 
Their name has a certain value and moving picture theatres 
never will engage musicians who first of all have not at 
least a local reputation, while musicians having a national 
reputation can get more out of a week at a moving picture 
theatre than they would by appearing in the same city for 
a week in recital or concert. Years ago it would have been 
a mistake for any musician to appear in vaudeville. To- 
can appear in vaudeville and movies 


day even great artists 
If a musician’s 


without exposing themselves to criticism. 
work is satisfactory, it does not matter if that musician 
has appeared in moving picture theatres any more than it 
now harms legitimate actors or actresses to pose for the 
films. They may appear one night at the five cent theatre 
with the cinema and the next evening appear at one of the 
Probably they would have 
fact that they 
at the 


best known houses in the town. 


latter, due to the 


a larger audience at the 


are better known from their moving 


appearance 


picture show. The same is true with musicians. 


Advertise your name; give it a value. If you do not 
some one else will, and you are sure to find yourself won- 


dering why you stay home while others are in demand. 


and brilliance of her coloratura.” Miss Sears will make 


her professional debut in Italy the coming season. 


Salvatore Giordano Completes Busy Season 





a tenor of whom the Corriere 
“Delightful singer, en- 


limpid and caressing; 


During the past season, 
della Sera, of Milan, Italy, said, 
dowed with a voice which is clear, 
whose aristocratic bearing makes him the 


splendid actor, 
has everything in his 


dominant figure on the stage—he 
favor—he is perfect,” has been appearing as a member of 
the Aborn English Grand Opera Company. This singer 
is Salvatore Giordano, whose repertoire includes the prin- 
cipal roles in “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Manon,” 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Barber of Seville,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
“Pagliacci,” “Werther,” 
“Lucia di Lammer- 


‘ouveur,” 
“Bohéme,” 


cana,” “Adrienne Le 
“Iris,” “Don Pasquale,” 
moor,” “Mefistofele,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Giordano made his operatic debut as Don José at 
Naples, and since that time has been heard 
of Rome, 

Moscow, 
as well as music 


the San Carlos, 
with unqualified success at the opera houses 

Milan, Turin, Berlin, Paris, Petrograd, 
Warsaw, Lodz, Odessa, Constantinople, 
centers of the United States. Everywhere his remarkable 
voice has been the object of enthusiastic praise from the 


Palermo, 


press and public. 


An Auditorium an Asset 
[From the San Antonio, Tex, Express. | 

Build a decent auditorium here! This is not only the 
ppecial advice of the Waco Tribune and the general, per- 
sistent urging of the San Antonio Express, but it is the 
unflagging advice of the best and most useful of this city’s 
individual workers for advancement and improvement and 
It is not at all remarkable how easily and 


beautification. 
region overcame this 


long ago other cities in the 
It is solely a matter of civic ambition and civic 
and act upon the other in 


how 
“problem.” 
pride. Let us stimulate the one 
this imperative obligation of an up to date auditorium! 
An auditorium will be an asset to San Antonio. 


Does Conducting Pay in England? 


{From London Musical News.] 

A musician well known in the North Country, the late 
Oliver Gaggs, of Urmston, Lancs., left £5,715. He was for 
some years conductor of the orchestra at the Old Pomona 
a leading members of the Minnehaha amateur 


Gardens, 
and for several seasons conducted the or- 


minstrel troupe 
chestra at the Tower at Blackpool. 


Mey erbeer’s 
Ferrara, 
first 


An opera that is seldom heard nowadays, 
“Poliuto” (Polyeucte) was recently revived at 
Italy. Gounod has an opera on the same subject, 
produced at the Paris Opera in 1878. 
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In Defense of Washington 


Washington, D. C., June 25, 1916. 
Lo the Musical Courier: 

In answer to the article entitled “Our Unmusical Wash- 
ington,” by Louis Lombard, in your issue of June 22, I 
take exception to the sentence “precious little good music 
is heard.” Such a remark is not fair to the many excep- 
tional musicians living in the city of Washington, who are 
doing as much to cultivate the taste and to educate the 
public as any other musicians are doing in other cities. | 
grant you that many of the statements in his article are 
true, but on the other hand, your readers, in reading what 
he states, get a very wrong impression of the work being 
done by the professional musicians in the city. 

Washington can boast of several splendid choral organ- 
izations. The Washington Oratorio Society of 250 mixed 
voices, the Rubinstein Club, the Motet Choir, the Saenger- 
bund, the Evening Choir of the Church of the Covenant, all 
numbering over 100 voices, and the Monday Morning and 
Friday Morning Clubs. All these organizations give splen- 
did performances each season. In the churches of the city 
one finds organists, soloists, quartets, double quartets, triple 
quartets and choruses equal to any found in Chicago or 
New York City. During the past season, Washington had 
a series of symphony concerts by the Boston Symphony, 
the New York Philharmonic, the Philadelphia and the New 
York Symphony orchestras, and with one or two other vis- 
iting orchestras we had sixteen symphony concerts during 
the season. In addition to these, T. Arthur Smith inaugu- 
rated a series of ten popular concerts, by the leading artists 
of the country, and there were other concerts given by 
Melba, Schumann-Heink, Kreisler, Hofmann, Amato, Mc- 
Cormack, etc. Also there was a splendid. series of lecture- 
recitals given under the auspices of the Washington Fine 
Arts Society by Nicholas Douty, of Philadelphia. 

When you take into consideration that on account of the 
climate the season does not commence until the middle of 
November and ends the middle of May, it would hardly be 
possible to crowd in more in such a short season, with 
many other local musical affairs going on which IT have 
not dwelt upon. 

Washington is lacking in many things which Mr. Lom- 
bard mentions, but not in enthusiastic efforts on the part 
of its resident. professional musicians. 

I trust you will publish this letter and rectify the im- 
pression made by the article mentioned 

Yours very sincerely, 
SYDNEY LLoyD WRIGH“SON. 


Amato’s Vacation Means Work Plus Play 


Reports from the music colony at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
indicate that Pasquale Amato and his family are greatly en- 
joying their first summer’s stay there. Mr. Amato writes that 
Lake Placid is a very nice spot, but he is slightly at odds 
with the weather, which, up to the present, has been rain 
almost every day. This, however, has not hindered the 
fishing expeditions of Mr. Amato and his two sons; they 
are all three of them veteran fishermen and spend many 
hours on the lake in their fishing skiffs. 

On July 15 G. Bamboschek, one of the assistant conduc 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will go to Lake 
Placid and will spend the latter part of the summer in 
going over and rehearsing the new songs that Mr. Amato 
will sing on his concert tour before the opera opens next 
season. Mr. Bamboschek, by the way, will also act as Mr. 
Amato’s accompanist “on the road.” As Mr. Amato’s con- 
cert public is even greater than his opera public, which is 
saying a great deal, the baritone must needs keep up to 
date and add continually to his concert repertoire. To this 
end Mr. Amato spends much of his time trying to find new 
songs that are suitable to his voice and art. This task is 
If a song is suitable to the voice, very often its 
Good text and music are hard to 


not easy. 
words are not suitable. 
find together. 





Michigan University School of Music 
Offers Attractive Summer Course 

On July 3 the summer session of the University School 
of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., opened with a notable faculty, 
of which Albert A. Stanley is director. Albert Lockwood 
is head of the piano department; Theodore Harrison, the 
vocal department, and Earl V. Moore, organ department. 
Mr. Moore also instructs in history, theory, etc. Other 
members of the faculty are: Frances Louise Hamilton, 
piano; Nora Crane Hunt, voice; Ada Grace Johnson, 
voice ; Maude Charlotte Kleyn, voice; Harrison A. Stevens, 
piano; Nell B. Stockwell, piano; Marian Struble, violin; 
Kenneth Neville Westerman, voice. 

Regarding the courses offered, the following is quoted 
from the prospectus: “The courses offered will be designed 
to meet the needs of two distinct classes of students: first, 
students of the regular school year who desire to avoid the 
break of a long summer’s vacation by continuing their 
work, believing that the month and a half still intervening 
before the opening of the following academic year is suffi- 
cient for recreation; and second, teachers and other pro- 


fessional musicians who desire to refresh their knowledge 
by acquiring modern ideas, and who wish to study some 
particular phase of music, or to coach along some line. 
Special attention is given to meet the needs of such stu- 
dents.” 

A series of weekly complimentary concerts and the Sum- 
mer Choral Union offer interesting inducements to the 
music student. A number of concerts will also be given 
in connection with the lectures and other entertainments 
provided by the summer session of the University of Mich- 
igan. The dates for these concerts are July 5, 12, 10, 26 
and August 2, 9 and 16. 





Helen Stanley Is Absolutely American 


Although Helen Stanley is an out and out American, the 
prima donna is so frequently told that her appearance 
suggests foreign birth that the point has become very an- 
noying to her. “What is the reason?” she demanded, in the 
course of a recent conversation. “I was born in this coun- 
try. I had my schooling here, and my name surely has an 
American sound. Even though I spent many years in 


Europe singing and studying, I feel very certain that I did 
not absorb so much foreign atmosphere that my American- 
ism was driven out. No, I'm an American, and very 
proud of it.” 

When it was pointed out to Miss Stanley that her man- 
ner has all the vivacity of a Frenchwoman’s and that her 
eyes are of lovely Irish blue, she retorted: “Even though 
I studied abroad, both in Paris and Berlin, I had American 
teachers. There! Isn’t that convincing?” 


Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller 
Fulfilling Extensive Chautauqua Engagements 





Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor, 
are at present on a Chautauqua tour which will keep them 
traveling and singing for a period of about ten weeks. The 
tour opened in Perry, N. Y., the first week including ap 
pearances in Attica, Arcade, Ransomeville, Lyndonville, 
Albion and Brockport. Until the middle of August, the 
cities visited will all be in New York State, and after that 
time engagements are scheduled for various cities in Ver 
mont and Maine. 











WILLY de SADLER, Bxitone 


AMERICAN TOUR 1916-1917 


Management: 


Weolfsohn Bureau, 


1 West 34th Street, New York 





Gertrude Harl 


Available 1916-1917 


National Grand Opera Company 
Boston Opera House 


Contralto 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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**Gee, but it’s great at Sea Breeze”’ 





VACATIONS 
WANTED 


If you could rescue one little 
child or one overworked mother 
from the city’s hot, glaring walls 
and pavements from which they 
have no escape except into stuffy 
rooms whose stifling air is even 
more oppressive than that of the 
sun-baked streets and roofs; and 


If you could give them an outing at the beach with 
bountiful food, rest, coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in 
the surf, shady porches and sandy beaches, would 
you not regard such a gift as well worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your power. Ten thou- 
sand of these mothers and children are waiting for invita- 
tions to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. 
as many as you will for a day, a 
week or a fortnight. Allow 50 
cents a day or $3 a week for each 
person, and direct your gift to 
George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association 
for Improving the Condi- 


105 East 22d St. Room 200 New York City 


Volunteers are wanted in every town to plan a fair, sale, 
entertainment or lawn party to raise special Sea Breeze vaca 
tion funds for certain poor mothers and children whose cir 
cumstances are particularly distressing, 
societies, classes, schools orchurches cun adopt as their spec ial 
guests at Sea Breeze 
fresh air fund fair in your own town or your summer home, 





You can send 


tion of the Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 


and whom clubs, 


Write for suggestions for planning a 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE GOES 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Lawrence McCarty, Well Known Theatrical Manager, Assumes Control of Big 
Establishment—Boston National Grand Opera Company Reported to 
Have Option on House for Four Weeks Next January 


— 
fas -poned + gag will continue to study with her throughout the summer 
Papers were signed last week by J Sunes Draper, months. T hree of these gave an interesting and highly 
Mark Temple Dowling and J, Murray Howe, owners of creditable recital here last week; they were Dorothy 
he Boston Opera House, and Lawrence McCarty, Franck, mezzo-soprano; Selma Nussbaum, contralto, 
former manayer of the Boston Theatre, in recognition and Helen Osborne, soprano, 
f which Mr, MeCarty assumes the management of the Symphony Player Organizing Regimental Band 
Opera House for term of years. Mr. McCarty is Gustav F, Heim, first trumpeter of the Boston Sym 
] known in the theatrical world, having been mana- phony Orchestra, has undertaken a commendable and 
ger of the Park Theatre and later of the Boston Thea highly patriotic work. Recently, when the State militia 
tre for a number of years. He is known as a man of was mustered into the Federal service, the Fifth Regi- 
nsiderable initiative and is popular among his asso ment Band failed to subscribe to the required oath, 
ee thereby leaving the regiment in somewhat of a dilemma, 
It is too early to prophesy what effect the change It was at this juncture that Mr. Heim stepped volun- 
nanagement will have on the future of Boston's ill tarily into the breach, offering to assemble and organize 
fated home of opera, It is announced that Mr. Me- a substitute band for service with the regiment on the 
Carty intends to make the theatre an institution of Mexican border. At last reports he had succeeded in 
things” and that he has already engaged sour of collecting fifteen of the twenty-five men required and 
the largest attractions that have ever visited New Eng hoped in a few days to have the full number. After 
land, Nothing is stated in the announcement regarding organizing the band, it is his intention to go into camp 
pera for next season, but it is reported that the soston with them for a period of two weeks before turning 
“a nal Grand Opera ( ee hero taken an ah the finished product over to the regimental bandmaster, 
n the house for four weeks in January, 1917. rere ’ a : 
are other rumors afloat, but this would seem to be the ir. Satan te 9 Borman hy Sees: 
only one that is in any sense substantial Harriot Eudora Barrows at Boothbay Harbor 
Eighth Week of the “Pop” Concerts Harriot Eudora Barrows will spend the months of 
rhe Symphony Hall “pops” have concluded their July and August at Boothbay Harbor, Me., where she 
eighth week, which is next to the last week of their will have charge for the third consecutive year of the 
thirty-first season. Mr. Lenom conducted. The pro vocal department of the Commonwealth School of 
wreme were oll Interesting and ell steennsd.. Weta Music. The school is beautifully situated on the Maine 
day, June 28, was “Railroad Officials’ Night.” In addi coast, and it is safe to expect that Miss Barrows will 
tion to this special night two unusual programs were have a pleasant as well as a profitable summer. Phe 
offered during the week. Tuesday presented an evening past season has been a very busy aoe eapeene torte padiad 
of dance music and Thureday on evening of music by the popular soloist and teacher. She has appeared many 
Italian composers, There sitet several soloists, includ times in concerts and recitals, and her classes, both in 
ing Mr. Cella, Mr. Marshall, Mr, Nappi and Mr. Theo Boston and in Providence, have been unusually large 
dorowicz, The attendances were good throughout the and productive, 
ech Martha Atwood Baker at Wellfleet, Mass. 


Cara Sapin Concludes a Successful Season 


Cara Sapin, the popular Boston contralto, has con 
cluded a very active and successful season, Between 
June 13 and 24, she sang in six concerts throughont the 
Yew Iingland States. They were as follows: June 13, 
ilton, N, H.; June 15, Castleton, Vt.; June 16, Swamps 
cott, Mass.; June 20, Manchester, N. H.; June 21, Sum 
merville, Mass.; June 24, Lynn, Mass. Mme, Sapin re 


ceived a warm welcome on each of these occasions; her 


sudiences knew her and were enthusiastic accordingly, 


is in cach of the cities she had appeared previously one 


or more times Mme. Sapin’s many re-engagements 


provide indisputable evidence of her popularity in the 


concert field 


In addition to an otherwise busy season, Mme. Sapin 
has been quite successful with her teaching. She has 
number of very promising pupils, several of whom 











CARA SAPIN 


CONTRALTO Concants 88 ans + t: RECITALS 
cal Inetructio 
Address: 338 Newbury Street, Boston 





ETTA EDWARDS "2.221 
AND COACHING 
Summer term during July and August 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
4000 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


Teacher of Singing 
609 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, - .- 


Permanent address: 





BOSTON 


"it HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION Symphony Chambers, BOSTON 


IRMA SEYDEL “ums VIOLINIST 


reonal Address; 1234 Commonwealth Avenue, Beste, Son, 
reese GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway 








lew York 





THEODORE 


SCHROEDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Teacher of Many Eminent Artists 
Huntington Avenue 33 


295 $3 83 Boston 





Martha Atwood Baker, the well known Boston so- 
prano, is spending the summer months at the Wellfleet 
Music Colony Camp, Wellfleet, Mass. The camp 
pleasantly located on Wellfleet Bay in the Cape Cod 
offering the best of 


1s 


district. It is an attractive place, 
summer sports, and beside Mrs. Baker quite a number 
of local musicians have elected to spend their vacations 
there. Mrs, Baker will devote some of her time to pre- 
paring for now 
promises to be of a signally successful character. 


Mrs. Hall McAllister’s North Shore Musicales 


Mrs. Hall McAllister has announced a series of three 
Friday afternoon musicales to be given on the North 
Shore during the summer months. The first of the series 
will be given at the home of Margaret L. Corlies, at Mag- 
nolia, on July 14; the second, at the home of Mrs. Bayard 
Warren, at Prides Crossing, on July 28; the last, at the 
home of Mrs, Lucius M. Sargent, at Prides Crossing, on 
August 11. For a number of summers Mrs. McAllister 
has given similar series on the North Shore, and it is an- 
ticipated that the present musicales will be as thoroughly 
delightful as those of past years. 

The artists engaged for the series announced are as fol- 
lows: Greta Torpadie, soprano, of New York; Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano, who lias been engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company for next season; Maria van Dresser, 
soprano, of the Chicago Opera Association; Hildegarde 
Nash, violinist; Johan van Bommel, baritone, who former- 
ly sang at the Hague Royal Opera and was engaged at 
Covent Garden when the war began; Lester Donahue, pian- 
, who achieved signal success during the past season; 
and Albert Stoessel, violinist, who has already gained fame 
as one of the leading American virtuosos. Miss Torpadie, 
Mr. Donahue and Miss Nash will appear at the first mu- 
sicale. 


Albert Stoessel as a Devotee of Preparedness 


her next season’s work, which even 


ist 


In recognition of the general trend of mind toward pre- 
paredness, Albert Stoessel, the celebrated young Boston 
violinist, will devote the greater part of the summer months 
to rather unvacational pursuits, At present, for instance, 
he is hard at work on six concertos, which are scheduled 
to appear on his next season’s programs. In this connec- 
tion the coming season is likely to be an-exceedingly busy 
one for Mr. Stoessel. He has already booked a great 
many important engagements. On December 5 he will 
open the Copley-Plaza musicales in a joint recital with 


Maria Barrientos, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Later in the season he has another joint 
appearance with Mme. Barrientos, in Scranton, Pa, He is 
also scheduled ,to appear jointly in St. Louis with Arthur 
Shattuck, the pianist, and in Detroit with Pasquale Amato, 
the renowned baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. In addition, Mr. Stoessel has been engaged to play 
at Mrs. Bramhall’s Tuesday afternoon series at Sherry’s, 
in New York, and for many recital appearances through- 
out New England, such as the Middlesex Woman’s Club 
of Lowell. 

Mr. Stoessel’s programs next season will introduce a 
number of new compositions of his own. Among these 
are two “American Characteristic Dances.” These un- 
usual conceptions are the result of their author’s firm faith 
in ragtime as America’s great musical characteristic. They 
all the evidences of a real “rag,” with the most 
exquisite of harmonies and musical rhetoric, in an attempt 
to produce results that will find their place beside the Hun- 
garian, Norwegian, Dutch, Russian, Slavonic and Spanish 
dances of established reputations. Mr. Stoessel has al- 
ready won important recognition as a composer of violin 
pieces and songs. 

In addition to his other activities, Mr. Stoessel will teach 
A number of his pupils are to 
make their debuts next season, and these are availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to prepare their programs under 
V. H. Srrickianp, 


combine 


throughout the summer. 


his guidance. 


New York denne Concerts for Everybody 





The officers and directors for the New York Civic Or- 
chestral Society, which include William Delavan Bald- 
James Byrne, vice-president; Otto H. 
Martha Maynard, secretary; Mrs. Wil- 
Lillian D. Wald, John B. Payne, 


are to provide summer stay-at- 


win, president; 
Kahn, treasurer; 
liam K. Vanderbilt, 
Dandridge Bibb, 
homes and visitors in this city with good orchestral con- 
certs conducted by Walter H. Rothwell 

The series will begin July 11 at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Albert Spalding will be the soloist on that occa- 
sion, and Loretta del Valle, soprano, 
July 14. 

The subscribing patrons are George F. Baker, Wil- 
Delavan Baldwin, Otto H. Kahn, James Byrne, 
Mrs. H. McKay Twombly, Isaac N. Seligman, Mrs. 
Ek, H. Harriman, Charles N. Sabin, Mr. and Mrs, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., A. D. Juilliard, Adolph Lewisohn, 
Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Mrs. E. S. Harkness, Annie 


etc., 


is the soloist for 


liam 


Burr Jennings, Mrs. Philip Lydic, Henry Walters, Mrs. 
Charles Ditson, Mrs. John H. Flagier, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Helen WHartley Jenkins, Mrs. William D. 
Sloane, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Anne Morgan, 
Mrs. T. L. Chadbourne, Jr., William C. McCune, Mrs. 
Hugh Auchincloss, Dr. John Munn, Albert H. Wiggin 


and Herbert Parsons. 


Piano Recital by Pupils of Grace M. Hofheimer 





An interesting piano recital was given on the after- 
noon of June 18 by the pupils of Grace M. Hofheimer 
at her residence-studios, 123 West 126th street, New 
York. Among the pupils who participated in the inter- 
esting program were Barnetta and Louise Benoist, 
Winifred Wrigley, Elsie Bruns, Lulu Harris, May Pich- 
ler, Mariam Blume, Catherine Rodler and Gertrude B. 
Gayden, On the program were numbers by Bach, Bee 
thoven, Schumann, Haydn, MacDowell, Mendelssohn, 
Grieg, Benoist and others, 

In January of this year Miss Hofheimer was appoint- 
ed head of the piano department of Mrs. Chase’s school 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. She has also had quite a number of 
engagements with the Board of Education Lecture 
Bureau, playing whole programs of Scandinavian music 
to illustrate Gurli Lenborn Smith’s lecture. 





Distinguished Patronage at Reimers Concert 





Paul Reimers, the distinguished German Lieder singer, 
appeared as the soloist at the concert which was given for 
the benefit of the Neighborhood House in Roslyn, L. L, 
on Monday evening, June 26. 

Among the patronesses were Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., Mrs. Carl Rumsey, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griswold, 
Miss Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hastings, Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, Miss Mackay, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard D. Straight, Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Julian Peabody, Mrs. James Burden, Mrs. Lain- 
beer, Mrs. Osgood Pell and Mrs. E. B. Morgan. 


RUDOLF KAFKA 


BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 
Bookings Now Open :: Season !917-1918 
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Ann Arbor University School of Music 
Graduates—Summer Session Begun on July 3 





Ann Arbor, Mich., June 29, 1916. 

The school year just closed has been an unusually suc- 
cessful one at the University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
and a large increase in attendance was recorded, many 
students being present from practically every State in the 
Union, and an unusually large proportion of them being 
professional musicians, or students of unusual ad- 
vancement, 

At the annual commencement exercises held at the Uni- 
versity School of Music, June 22, at 8 o’clock, the fol- 
lowing musical program was given, followed by an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Francis W. Kelsey, president of the 
University Musical Society, after which Dr. Albert A. 
Stanley, director of the School of Music, gave an address. 
He also presented the diplomas and certificates to the 
graduates as follows: “Tarantella” (Liszt), Earle S. Epps; 
“Im Herbst” (Franz), “Allah” (Kramer), Alice Bliton; 
“Etude Artistique” (Godard), Alzora Crowcombe; “Ca- 
price Espagnole” (Moszkowski), Altha Heffelbower ; 
“Chanson Reve” (Maurice Peese), “Wir Wandelten 
(Brahms), “When Your Dear Hands” (LaForge), Flora 
Pastorale Variee’ (Mozart), Elsie 


Westerman-Lowry ; 
B. Lincoln, 

The graduates were: Artist Diplomas—Alice Bliton 
(vocal department), Alzora Crowcombe (piano depart- 
ment), Earle Saward Epps (piano department), Altha 
Bernice Heffelbower (piano department), Elsie Beatrice 
Lincoln (piano department), Flora Westerman-Lowry 
(vocal department). Normal Diplomas—Hazeldean B. 
Crosby (piano department), Pansy Johnson (vocal de- 
partment), Mabel Georgeanna Murphy (piano depart- 
ment), Grace Carleton Richards (piano department), 
Gladys Viola Steelye (piano department), Helen A. Show- 
erman (piano department), Edna M. Swigart (piano de- 
partment). Certificates—Lorena Mae Davis (music), 
Bessie M. Elliott (music and drawing), Irene Laura Fur- 
niss (music and drawing), Isabel W. Hoagland (music 
and drawing), Edith Lyle Hosking (music and drawing), 
Louise Ingersoll (music and drawing), Tilda Ovid Jen- 
sen (music and drawing), Sally M. Larson (music and 
drawing), Barbara J. Mater (music and drawing), Grace 
Ola Rosser (music), Doris Mabelle Willbee (drawing), 
Elizabeth Bertha Zerwekh (music and drawing). 

Elaborate plans are being made for the summer session 
which begins July 3 and continues for eight weeks. The 
following members of the regular faculty will be im 
charge of the work: Dr. Albert A. Stanley, director; 
Theodore Harrison, head of the vocal department; Albert 
Lockwood, head of the piano department; Earl V. Moore, 
head of the organ department and instructor in history, 
theory, etc.; Frances L. Hamilton, instructor in piano; 
Nora Crane Hunt, instructor in voice; Ada Grace John- 
son, instructor in voice; Harrison A. Stevens, instructor in 
piano; Nell B. Stockwell, instructor in piano; Marian 
Struble, head of the violin department at Hillsdale Col- 
lege and a distinguished alumnus of the University School 
of Music, instructor in violin; Kenneth Neville Wester- 
man, instructor in voice. 

Already a large attendance is assured by the students 
of the regular school year who wish to continue their 
work, and advanced students whose time is so occupied 
during the regular school year as to prevent them from 
doing regular study. ; 

A series of weekly complimentary concerts will be given 
this year along the plan adopted last season which worked 
out so successfully. These are held in Hill Auditorium 
and are attended hy audiences of 3,000 and 4,000 each. 

Cy Pa 


Endorsement for Bell 


San Antonio, Tex., June 25, 1916. 
To the Musical Courier: 
It gives me much pleasure to write of Charles Cameron 
Bell, tenor and vocal teacher—the best combination of 
which our city can boast—who is an accomplished 


musician, wins our respect and admiration. At a monthly 


musical reception of the San Antonio Musical Club, he 
sang with perfect ease, the “Salut demure” and a special 
arrangement of the “Flower Song,” both in French, re- 
ceiving many recalls. Mr. Bell’s repertoire consists of a 
great number of arias and songs in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian. He is soloist for the First Presbyterian 
Church and manages a prosperous studio. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. CARSON, 
First Vice-President S. A. Music Club, 
and Director M. E. Church Choir. 


Zoe Cheshire to Teach All Summer 





Zée Cheshire, the talented young harpist, has decided to 
keep her New York studio open during the summer 
months. Miss Cheshire gave a most successful harp re- 
cital at the Bennett School, Milbrook (N. Y.) last month. 


Members of the faculty and their friends observed, it is 
said, that they did not know what the harp was capable of 
before Miss Cheshire played for them. 





Florio Pupil Scores 

Leonore Chanaud, a gifted fifteen year old soprano, a 
pupil of M. E. Florio, the well known New York vocal 
maestro, appeared at a grand concert given by the jewelers’ 
convention of the State of New Jersey, June 18, at the 
De Lisles Villa, Lakewood, N. J. She sang the “Ho-jo- 
to-ho,” from “Walkiire” (Wagner), “Ave Maria” (Bach- 
Gounod), “Pierrotte and Pierrette,” a waltz song by Ed- 
wards. She was enthusiastically applauded and also pre- 
sented with a diamond lavalliere and a solid gold watch 
bracelet, set with precious stones—tokens of appreciation 
from the society. 

On Monday evening, June 19, she sang at the Coleman 
House, Asbury Park, N. J., where she also scored. 

M. E. Florio accompanied and Mildred Byrns of New 
York played the violin obligatos most admirably. 





No Hyphen in Our Music 





Foreign singing societies in New York were invited 
to join in a special workmen’s meeting and song rally 
in Union Square from ten o'clock to noon on July 4. 
The program included folk and patriotic songs of all 
nations, The mass singing was under the leadership 
of Laura Elliot, who led the people’s song rallies at 











Cincinnati 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD 


‘onductor 


ESTABLISHED 1893 





Touring 
November 


January 


February 
March 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is an or- 
chestra in every sense of the word. They play 
brilliantly. They have a conductor who is a man 
of force, and they will be warmly welcomed the 
next time they return.’’—Hackett, in the Chicago 
Post. 


Kline L. Roberts, Manager 
12 Times Star Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















the Labor Forum in the Washington Irving High 
School. Norwegian, Hungarian, Servian, Italian and 
Russian singing societies volunteered at the Union 
Square meeting and appeared in their native costumes. 





Anna Fitziu’s Patriotic Hurry 





Anna Fitziu, speeding across Long Island to sing at 
the Press Club dinner for President Wilson, at the 
Waldorf, last night, was halted by a policeman at 
Lawrence, 

“You're going forty-five miles an hour,” said he. 

“[’d go 100 miles an hour to keep an appointment to 
sing before the President,” cried the loyal Anna. 

Pocketing a summons to appear in court July 5, the 
singer threw in the clutch and left the Lawrence police 
man in a cloud of dust.—New York Tribune. 


Marie Louise Wagner to Summer in Georgia 





Marie Louise Wagner, the young soprano whose New 
York debut at Carnegie Hall was one of the most success- 
ful happenings of the late spring, has left New York for 
the summer. Miss Wagner has not followed the example 
of the majority of the members of the music colony, for 
instead of choosing the woods of Maine or the mountains 
of New Hampshire or Vermont, she has selected Georgia 
as the place of her summer sojourn. Miss Wagner will 
return north in August, when her new season will open 
with an appearance as soloist with orchestra in New York 

Just prior to her departure, Miss Wagner sang at a tes 
timonial concert tendered Selma Kronold, directress of the 
Catholic Oratorio Society, which took place at Sherry’s 
on June 16. Her offerings included a group of songs by 
Hiie, Isador Luckstone, J. H. Rogers, Mary Turner Salter 
and Frank la Forge. She also sang “Le Nil,” by Leroux, 
to the cello obligato of Hans Kronold, and concluded with 
the “Oberon” aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster.” In all 
of these numbers Miss Wagner achieved her customary 
success and charmed her hearers with the rare purity and 
beauty of her tones as well as by the interpretative skill 
displayed. Others on the program were Robert Maitland, 
baritone; John Finnegan, tenor, and Mr. Kronold 





Carl Venth Here 





Carl Venth, conductor of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Sym 
phony Orchestra and one of the leading musical educators 
at the Texas Women’s College, in the same city, arrived 
in New York recently for a summer vacation. Together 
with Mrs. Venth he will spend some months in Seal Har- 
bor, Me., after finishing some special musical and literary 
research work in New York. Mr. Venth has been re 
engaged as leader of the Fort Worth Orchestra for another 
five years. Also he has been selected as the director of the 
next Texas Saengerfest, to take place in Fort Worth in 
May, 1918. There will be five concerts on that occasion, 
and among other features a male chorus of soo and a 
women’s and children’s chorus of 1,000. Mr. Venth now is 
one of the dominating musical forces of Texas. He has 
unlimited confidence in the tonal future of the State and 
predicts that its steady and striking progress soon will 
surprise the rest of the country strongly. 


The War in Argentina 





[Special Cable to the New York Herald.] 

Buenos Aires, Monday, June 26, 1916—The Argentine 
authorities have prohibited the performance of “Le Cadeau 
de Noel,” the composer of which, Mr. Leroux has arrived 
here. The prohibition is believed to be due in order to 
have him eliminate some anti-German passages. Mr 
Leroux was especially engaged by the Teatro Colon, The 
prohibition is due to a protest by the German Minister 

Isadora Duncan has arrived here under contract with the 
Teatro Coliseo. 

Mistake About Miersch 

Inadvertently, Johannes Miersch, the well known pro- 
fessor of violin at the Cincinnati College of Music, was re 
ferred to in the Musicat Courter of June 22 as “the 
former pedagogue at the Cincinnati College of Music.” 
The word “former” was mistakenly used by the type 
setter in place of the word “famous” used by the writer of 
the paragraph. As a matter of fact, Mr. Miersch now is, 
and has been for many years, one of the strong artistic 
pillars of the Cincinnati institution. 


Mme. David in California 





Annie Louise David now is in California, where she will 
spend the entire summer, returning to New York about 
October. During her stay on the Pacific Coast she will 
play at the Greek Theatre, Berkeley; at San Jose, and will 
be the guest of honor at many receptions. 





Plans of De Kovens 


Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de Koven, who recently returned 
from abroad, will spend the summer in New England 
They have taken one of the Amos Lawrence cottages at 
Beverly, Mass., where they will be for July and August 














Management: 
Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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LEHMANN ORGANIZATION 
SCORES AT EXPOSITION 


People’s Chorus Wins Favor in Sunday Afternoon 
Program at Panama-California International 
Exposition—Plans for Sixth Annual 
Convention of M. T. A. 








San Diego, Cal., June 22, 1916. 
Willibald Lehmann, director of the people’s chorus, 
scored a big success with his organization at the Panama- 
California International Exposition, on a recent Sunday 
The program, which had been most carefully 
prepared, was selected with considerable judgment for a 
concert of this nature—given out of doors to a large and 
restless audience—and won its way from the opening num- 
“Song of the Vikings’ (Eaton Fanning). This was 
with “Twilight is Lovelight” (Walter 
Lewis), an excellent arrangement from Rubinstein’s 
melody in F, a number that proved exceedingly popular 
and which showed delightful nuances of shading and tempo. 
The only number on the program, not a chorus, was sung 


afternoon 


ber, 


quickly followed 


by Alice Farrish and Mrs, W. P. Browning, viz: Duet, 
“Shady Retreat,” from “Lakme” (Delibes), Willibald 
Lehmann accompanying at the piano. The three per- 


formers were accorded splendid applause. 
The “Bedouin Love Song” (Brewer) brought out some 
fine qualities of the chorus, which were again emphasized 


in the last number, “Bridal Chorus,” from the ‘Rose 
Maiden” (Cowen). 
The chorus, which met with generous applause, showed 


definite improvement in everything since the last hearing, 
and if it keeps on in the manner in which it appears to be 
going, will soon be a rival to some of the best in the West. 
A very large audience was present and thoroughly enjoyed 
every number. 


Plans of Convention of California M. T. A. 


Convention plans are rapidly maturing and the week of 
July 6 will be a busy one. Mr. de la Plate, basso, of Los 
Angeles, will be heard; Constance Balfour, of the same 
city; William Shakespeare of London, England, has prom- 
ised to speak to the teachers, and there will be other sur- 
prises. 

The sixth annual convention of the Music Teachers’ 
Association of California will be held in San Diego, July 
5, 6,7, and 8. The program, as far as it has been prepared, 
will be as follows: 


Wednesday 


Wednesday, 10 a. m.—Opening address of welcome by 
Willibald Lehmann, president of the San Diego Music 
Teachers’ Association, and response by Alexander Stew- 
art, president of the Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia; 11 a. m.—Round table, led by Vernon Spencer, of 
Angeles, “The Psychology of Teaching Music”; 12:30 
Meeting of the board of directors and county vice- 
2 p. m.—Piano recital by Ruth Dear- 
Angeles; 3 p. m.—vocal recital by 
Alfreda L. Beatty, soprano, of Philadelphia, Albert F. 
Conant at the piano; 4 p. m.—Lecture, to be announced; 
4:45 p. m—Lecture recital, “Music of the Eighteenth 
Century,” Elizabeth Simpson, of Berkeley; 8:15 p. m— 
Chamber music concert; the Krauss String Quartet, of San 
Diego; Arnold Krauss, first violin; Florence Norman 
Shaw, second violin; Emile Reimbold, viola, and Merrill 
Baldwin, cello, assisted by Marie Tiffany, soprano, of .Los 
Angeles, Blanche Ebert at the piano; the above events 
will be at the San Diego Club House on Ninth street. 


Thursday 


Thursday will be music teachers’ day at the exposition; 
the concerts on this day will be at the open air organ 
pavillion, which has been placed at the disposal of the 
association by Dr. H. J. Stewart, the official organist of 
the exposition. 10 a. m.—Organ recital by William W. 
Carruth, of Oakland, assisted by Mr. de la Plate, basso, of 


Los 
p. m. 
presidents at lunch; 
dorff-Shaw, of Los 


Los Angeles; 11 a. m.—Piano recital, to be announced; 
12 m.—Concert by the Mando Quintet Club, of San Diego, 
Leroy E. Hammond, director, with classic dancing led by 


Helen Morgan, of San Diego; this event will take place on 
the lawn in front of the pergola near the Horticultural 
Building; 2:30 p. m.—Concert by Constance Balfour, 
soprano, of Los Angeles; Homer Henley, baritone, of Sac- 
ramento; Royal Brown, pianist, of San Diego, and a tenor 
and cellist to be announced; 4 p. m.—Organ recital to be 
announced; 5 p. m.—Reception at the women’s headquar- 
ters in the Southern California Building; 6 p. m.—Dinner 
at the Cristobal cafe; 8:15 p. m.—Grand concert by the 
People’s Chorus of San Diego, Willibald Lehmann, direc- 
tor, assisted by Helen Newcomb, soprano, and Henri la 
Bonte, tenor, of Los Angeles. 


Friday 
Friday will be devoted to the business meeting of the 
association at the San Diego Club House, opening at 9:30 
a. m. with Alexander Stewart, of Oakland, presiding. At 
11 a. m,, the special order of business will be “What Shall 


the State Association Do for Members in Small Com- 
munities?” Proposed “Music Extension Work” by the 
Music Teachers’ Association of California in conjunction 
with the University of California extension department. 
2 p. m—“The Accrediting of Private Music Study by 
High School Pupils”; 3 p. m—Reports of special state- 
wide committee on “Standardization,” with a recommenda- 
tion by the board of directors; 4 p. m.—Trip to Coronado; 
7 p. m.—Banquet at Hotel del Coronado. 


Saturday 


Saturday, at the San Diego Club House: 10 a. m.— 
Round table, piano, led by Albert Elkus, of San Francisco ; 
11 a. m.—Vocal recital, “Traditions and Modern Music of 
Russia,” by Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, of Los 
Angeles, Alice Coleman Batchelder at the piano; 2 p. m. 
Piano and violin recital, Mrs. Le Roy P. Simms, pianist, 
and Madeleine Barnes Childs, violinist, both of Riverside ; 
3 p. m—Lecture, “Personal Recollections of Massenet 
and Saint-Saéns” by Louis Lombard, of Santa Barbara; 
3:45 p. m.—Vocal recital, to be announced; 4:45 p. m. 
Round table, voice, led by Frank Carroll Giffen, of San 
Francisco; response by William Shakespeare, late of Lon- 
don; 8:15 p. m.—Chamber music concert by the Schliewen 
rio, led by Richard Schliewen, of Los Angeles; 9 p. m.— 
Operalogues by Havrah Hubbard, with Claude Gotthelf at 
the piano, both of Grossmont. 

A room at the San Diego Club House will be set aside in 
which many of the leading music publishers will exhibit 
their latest publications, and a number of the music jour- 
nals published in the United States will have free copies 
for distribution. TYNDALL Gray. 





Eleanor Spencer Coming Home 





A letter dated at Tiie Hague, June 2, just received from 
Eleanor Spencer, the pianjst, one of the few American 
artists who has been busy professionally in Europe during 
the past season, says: “I am returning to America in 
early July. These past months in Holland have been full 
of interest and profit for me, yet I shall be very glad to 
see New York again some time in late July. 

“Excepting for the inadequate and delayed mail service 
(which has been a disagreeable hindrance indeed) life has 
been quite normal in Holland. America is wrong in be- 
lieving Holland either in a broil or danger, and proximity 
of the war is scarcely more felt here than at home. The 
MusicaL CourRiER coming at intervals has kept me well in 
touch with things at home.” 

Miss Spencer’s season in Holland, which has included 
numerous public appearances, noticed in these columns 
from time to time, has been of benefit to her not only for 
itself, but also as most adequate and practical preparation 
for her coming season in America. The pianist, whose 
work for several seasons in Europe, followed by two emi- 
nently successful ones in America, won for her a well de- 
served reputation, will be under the management of Mrs 
Herman Lewis. 





Henri Therrien in San Antonio 





Henri Therrien, who won the prize not long ago for 
the Houston (Texas) Municipal Song, is creating a real 
furor in San Antonio, where he is appearing by special 
arrangement in concerts given at the Menger and St. 
Anthony Hotels. Of his first appearance a local paper 
said: “Mr. Therrien (who by the way married a talented 
San Antonio girl, Paula Sigerist) after his first song, 
‘Garden of My Heart,’ captured his hearers and the even- 
ing was a triumph for the two artists. His program 
demonstrated his rare vocal qualities and his artistic ver- 
satility. Each number was received with warm applause. 
But Lohr’s ‘Little Gray Home in the West,’ ‘A Little Bit 
of Heaven,’ and Tosti’s ‘Good-bye,’ pleased in unusual 
measure. By the request of the late comers who were 
told of the beauty of his rendering he sang again ‘Little 
Gray Home.’ He has a pleasing, gracious manner. His 
command of the voice is remarkable. He feels deeply and 
interprets magnificently pathos as well as the laughter, 
sparkle and joy of the songs he sings. Miss Sigerist is an 
accompanist who has ease of touch, admirable technic 
and much sympathy.” 





Morgan Kingston Praised at Kalamazoo 





Morgan Kingston, the noted English tenor, when 
heard at Kalamazoo, Mich., in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
was given the following praise by the Kalamazoo Ga- 
zette: “Morgan Kingston, tenor, was a happy choice, 
his resonant voice of large compass proving a felicitous 
medium for the expression of the role of Obadiah. Mr. 
Kingston’s singing was distinguished by character and 
beauty, and the audience was extremely attracted to- 
ward his work. In the aria “Then Shall the Righteous 
Shine Forth,’ Mr. Kingston sang with splendid effect.” 
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Not unlike Goethe’s Humunculus (Faust Part Second) 
the playing of some artists (more correctly artisans) is 
eternally crying for a soul. 

A worth while pianist must be unlike Jeffries. He must 
be able to “come back”—play return engagements. 

If some child prodigy “fizzles out,” it is more his own 
‘or his parents’ fault than Nature’s. The time to acquire 
technic and routine is youth. Precocity is a decided aid in 
How many truly great pianists 
were not precocious as children? 

The great pianist represents the highest (because normal 
and natural) development of the human individual. He 
must be an intellectual and emotional giant but (spiritu- 
ally) a child at heart. 

Definition for some people who pose aS pianists—those 
who are not capable enough to become musicians. 

Definition for some people who pose as composers and 
orchestral leaders—those who are not sufficiently capable 


the artist’s development. 


ever to become pianists. Therefore, so called “composer- 
pianists” are sometimes to be viewed with suspicion as 
subnormal 


creatures representing a_ retarded, develop- 


ment—more so, however, the so called “pianist-composers.” 

It is just as creditable to be a great interpreter as it is 
to be a great composer. The two are really interdepend- 
ent. Both must “re-create” in the best and highest sense. 

Possible though not probable—to be as great a Chopin 
player as a Liszt player. This would imply being as great 
an idealist as a realist. 

No one (except a few inconsequential sticklers) really 
cares whether Brahms or Schumann do not “lie well” for 
the pianist. The main thing is that they “sound well.” 

Is it really of any consequence that some modern com- 
positions do not end in the conventional manner—on the 


tonic of the initial key? Must we ape our ancestors in 





East Side House Music School 
Student Recital and Faculty Concert 


The annual student recital and faculty concert was 
given in the auditorium of the East Side House Settle 
ment, 540 East Seventy-sixth street, New York, Sunday 
afternoon, June 18. It was a difficult matter to choose 
the performers for this annual event, as each one of the 
175 students wished to participate. However, those who 
did appear on the program reflected much credit upon 
their teacher the East Side House. 
parents 


themselves, and 
The enthusiastic 
friends was most appreciative. 

Jacques L. Gottlieb, director of the East Side House 
Music School, in a brief address publicly thanked the 
teachers for their faithful and conscientious service, the 
pupils for their regularity in attendance and their eager 
ness to learn and to derive the benefits of the best the 
Settlement had to offer, and expressed appreciation to 


audience of students’ and 


the parents for their hearty co-operation, 

Miss M. de G. Trenholm, headworker of the Settle- 
ment, in a brief address at the conclusion of the concert, 
expressed gladness in seeing so many children and 
adults come together to make harmony, not only for 
themselves but for others. She said that the talented 
child would always find a way and means of expressing 
itself and recommended to the parents that they send 
their presumably untalented children to the Settlement, 
and that something of interest would be found for them, 
too. Next year, Miss Trenholm announced, the Settle- 
_ment will add art classes to its already crowded activi- 
ties. 

The program follows: “Ave Maria” (Henselt), “Mili- 
tary March” (Schubert), by the clementary and junior 
orchestras; “Bohemian Girl,” a violin air by Adolph 
Stehlik; “Song Without Words” (Van Gael), a piano 
solo, by Irene Adorian; “Flower Song” (Lange), violin 
solo, by Mollie Shafranik; “Jack Straws” (Orth), piano 
solo, by Frances Hedde; “Ave Maria” (Gounod), violin 
solo, by Julius Skoepak; “Heather Rose” (Lange), piano 
solo, by Anna Biegner; “Air Varie,’ No. 5 (Doncla), 
violin solo, by Henry Milozewski; “Spring Song” (Hol- 
laender), piano solo, by Abraham Kobeloff; melody in 
F (Rubinstein), violin duet, by Henry Beck and Ray- 
mond Milozewski, with Constance Williams at the 
piano; “Dance by the Moonlight” (Porter), “Will o’ the 
Wisp” (Jungman), piano solos, by Frances Bohaty; 
“Pastorale” (Sitt), violin solo, by Jeny Schwartz; “Scarf 
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externals only? 
position”? To all of these | say most emphatically “nay.” 
If you do not believe in inspiration do you still doubt 
the legitimacy of intellectual and emotional intuition? 
Can any one learn everything? Can any teach 
everything ? 


Is there any basic natural “law of com- 


one 


Of greater importance to me is an artist’s general tend- 
ency than his technic. 

Life is but a theme with variations—a theme pregnant 
with vital possibilities and of kaleidoscopic changes of in- 
fanite variety. 

Did it ever occur to you that many of Bach’s fugues 
might be interpreted with charm and beauty? 

Dynamic and rhythmic balance, unity—what do they all 
but sanity, equilibrium—per fection. 
They are indeed worthy of serious emulation. 


mean naturalness, 

Look upon your ten fingers as so many pieces of cattle. 
Without intelligent leadership and direction cattle can 
never be “brought to market.” 

Is there really so much difference between some artists 
that one receives many times more money for his services 
than another? Is there any “market value” for pianists? 
Yes, there is as much as there is of “real” estate. It is 
always worth what you can get for it. Intrinsically, the 
worth cannot be appraised in dollars and cents. 

Why do not some pianists become benefactors of hu- 
manity by joining some hospital corps and use _ their 
energies in the treatment of individuals suffering from in- 
somnia ? 

Why not look upon the brain as a “mental stomach”? 
Don’t ask your stomach to digest the impossible. Indiges- 
tion means nonassimilation—it results frequently in mal- 
nutrition. 





Dance” (Chaminade) and “Papillon” (Schumann), piano 
solos, by Mamie Hobach; “Air Varie,” No. 1 (Donela), 
violin solo, by Anna Bungosdy; “Pompovette” (Du 
rand), piano Jennie Dekanwsky; “Chanson 
Russe” (Smith), violin solo, by Walter Obernia; “Con 
(Mendelssohn) and “Narcissus” (Nevin), 
piano solos, by Emily Jiskio; “Spanish Dance” (Mosz- 
Pinkus; “The Brook” 
(Lock), piano solo, by Constance Williams; “Orientale” 
(César Cui) and “The Bee” (Schubert), violin solos, by 
Samuel P. Foss; theme from impromptu (Schubert), 


S¢ vlc », by 
solation” 


kowski), violin solo, by Ernst 


“The Raindrops” (Mendelssohn), piano solos, by Han 
nah Lefkwitz, ended the first part 

“Violino Unisoni,” perpetuum mobile (Ries), Benja 
min H. Schwartz, Samuel P. Foss, Charles Osh, Martin 
Moliner, Harold Goetze and Marion Haines Lyon at 
the piano, opened the second part of the program; then 
(Massenet) and “Obertass” (Wieniaw 
ski), violin solos, by Martin Moliner; “Claire de Lune” 
(Debussy) and “Dance of the Bells” (Rubikoff), piano 
solos, by Marion 


came “Elegie” 


Lyon; “Romance” (Tschai- 
kowsky) and “Meditation” (“Thais”) (Massenet), violin 
solos, by Charles Osh; “Romance” (Schumann) and im 
promptu (Reinhold), piano solos, by Hattie Schwager; 
No. 7 (De Beriot), violin 
solo, by Benjamin H. Schwartz; “America,” overture, 
national anthems (Tobani), by the junior orchestra. 


Haines 


allegro maestro, concerto 


The performance of Benjamin H. Schwartz, who has 
studied with Mr. Gottlieb ever since he was able to han 


dle a miniature sized violin, was most noteworthy, Mr. 
Schwartz went through the first movement of the 
De Beriot concerto, No. 7, with admirable technic. His 


interpretation and phrasing showed much musical un 
Samuel P. younger in 
years, also acquitted himself admirably. The unison 
number by members of the faculty (all pupils of Mr. 
Gottlieb) was played most artistically. 

Other violin 
those of little Anna Bungosdy, Ernst 
Moliner and Charles Osh. 

Both Hattie Schwager and Marion Haines 
played very well and exhibited good musicianship. 

Of the younger piano pupils the following deserve 


derstanding. Foss, somewhat 


numbers executed were 


Pinkus, Martin 


exceptionally 


Lyon 


special praise: Frances Bohaty, Emily Jiskio, Constance 
Williams and tiny Hannah Lefkwitz. 

Jacques Gottlieb is to be congratulated on the results 
he has achieved as of the East Side Music 


School. 


director 























The Highest 
Choice 








O not let it 

be merely a 
question of initial 
cost when you 
make your choice 
of pianos. The 
matchless music of 
the Steinway has 
lifted it above the 
‘“price’’ atmos- 
phere for all time. 

It is true the 
Steinway does cost 
a little more. But 
no one who owns 
a Steinway has ever 
a shadow of regret 
for the price paid. 
It is but a little 
higher than the 
cost of other pianos 
and the Steinway 
carries within its 
perfect mechanism 
the guarantee of a 
satisfaction beyond 
all price. 

For more than 
three-score years it 
has been the ideal 
of the greatest 
music masters of 
their day. So the 
Steinway must 
command your re- 
spectful attention 


before your choice 
is made. 

Write for illus- 
trated literature 
about the 
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CHICAGO PARK ATTRACTIONS 
HAVE BEGUN FOR THE SUMMER 


Opera and Orchestral Music at Ravinia Park—Ranweiia Gardens Patrons Enjoy 
Orchestral Fare Under Arthur Dunham’s Baton—Music a Feature of 
“Ramona” Film Production—Other News of a Week 


Chicago, IL, July 2, ror 
luled for Saturday evening, July 1, was the opening 


f delightful Ravinia Park for its regular summer season 


a and orchestral music. Fifty men from the Chi 
mphony Orchestra, under Conductors Richard 
Hageman and Ernst Knoch, will play; Rosina Galli will 


lance mphony concerts will be given on Monday, 


d Friday evenings, and grand opera with all 
in order for Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 
hill for the opening 
Harrold in the 


following issue 


lia ( ! ire 


an nday evenings. “Lucia” was the 


and Orville 


ding rol \ review will appear in the 


Mabel Garrison 


Arthur Dunham's Orchestra at Edelweiss Gardens 
After much complication—due to the management not 

le to obtain restaurant and amusement licenses 
new Edelwei Gardens were formally opened 
Wednesday evening instead of Monday evening, June 
cheduled, The new gardens, which were formerly 
nown as the Midway Gardens (now bankrupt), are con- 
tinuing the policy of presenting symphonic compositions, 
ich were a feature of the Midway Gardens music. Mu- 
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sic is the principal feature at the Gardens and this is fur- 
nished by an orchestra under Arthur Dunham’s baton. Mr. 
Dunham is known in this vicinity as a conductor who is 
able to bring about excellent results with an orchestra, and 
in this case there is no exception to the rule. Played with 
spirit and verve were the programmed numbers and the 
audience demonstrated beyond doubt its pleasure by the 
enthusiasm bestowed upon the efficient baton wielder. The 
taken on a new eclat, which in no small 
beautiful music which Mr. 


Gardens have 
measure can be traced to the 
Dunham puts on his programs. 

“Ramona” at Auditorium 


Another remarkable cinema attraction has come to Chi- 
adapted from Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
has 


cago in “Ramona,” 
charming California Indian story of that name. It 
proved a film drama of high degree, which would hardly 
he attractive in a smaller hall than the vast Auditorium. 
The purpose of the picture is to keep intact all of the 
historic and romantic appeal of the author’s famous book, 
and it has been largely accomplished by following the book, 
even to the filming of the drama from the book. It is meet- 
ing with much success, no small part of which is due to the 
music, which has been selected from many composers by 
Lloyd Brown, under whose direction it was arranged and 
compiled by Emil Bierman. The orchestra and chorus 
(members of the Chicago Opera Association), under the 
direction of Carl D. Elinor, make the most of the music, 
without which the production would no doubt be lacking 

Children’s Program of Jennette Loudon Studios 

A number of students from the children’s class of the 
Loudon studios participated in a delightful pro- 
24, in Studio 821, Fine 


Jennette 
gram last Saturday afternoon, June 
Arts Building. The opening number was Hofmann’s 
“Wedding Procession,” a duet played by Elizabeth and 
Josephine Pigall, After this, original melodies and com- 
positions, played and sung by the little composers, dis- 
closed the careful training received at the Loudon studios. 
The performers and composers on this part of the pro- 
gram were Alice Krumm, Maurice Jenks, Eleanor Krumm, 
Robert Schoessow, Jane Daemecks, Florence Marks, Jane 
Adams, Ruth Menish, Charlotte Adams and Elizabeth Hoff- 
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Variety was lent to the program by the violin 


mann. 
numbers of Lela Lowe. Robert Schoessow, Eleanor and 
Alice Krumm, Maurice Jenks, Kathleen Cronin, Jane 


Daemecke, Jane Adams, Florence Mark, Charlotte Adams, 
Elizabeth Hoffmann, Ruth Menish, Helen Crane, Elizabeth 
and Josephine Pigall furnished the second half of the pro- 
gram. Conscientious and diligent schooling was reflected 
upon their mentor by each individual performer. Especial- 
ly interesting was the “Kinder Sinfonie,” which, under the 
baton of Miss Loudon, played the Mozart “Turkish March” 
in a pleasing manner. 
Fifty Children Dance “The Enchanted Garden” 

When Hazel Wallack, formerly of the Metropolitan Bal- 
let, presented her numerous classes of children in a panto- 
mime ballet, “The Enchanted Garden,” Tuesday evening, 
June 27, Central Music Hall was transformed into a place 
of riotous beauty and alluring charm. Orchestral accom- 
paniment assisted in creating the illusion of fairyland—as 
the little folks gracefully danced their solos and ensemble 
in perfect rhythm. Fifty little dancers received applause 
due them for their artistic terpsichorean efforts. 

Terese van Grove interpreted “To a Wild Rose” with 
marvelous beauty, and showed superior skill in her danc- 
ing. For her “Butterfly” dance the audience became wild- 
ly enthusiastic. 

Miss Wallack herself offered a wonderful number in her 
“Spirit of Spring,” a waltz which realized all its promises 
in the graceful movements of the interpreter. 

Although Miss Wallack has been in Chicago less than 
a year, her accomplishment with her classes has been a 
great one, and her success may be pronounced equal to her 
efforts, which are unusually big. 

Chicago Critic May Be Retired 

Dame Rumor had it last week that a certain critic on 
a Chicago daily, who last season was often seen in the 
company of leading singers, will probably miss their com- 
pany this year, as it is said that some one else will occupy 
the position that made that young man so popular with 
songstresses of the Opera Association. Wit and care are 
needed to make a successful critic, as generally the dra- 
matic critic who supervises the musical department on a 
daily paper does not understand music, and relies on the 
wit and care of its musical editor to make its columns in- 
teresting to the laymen, 

H. M. Johnson on a Vacation 

H. M. Johnson, the popular and energetic business 
manager of the Chicago Opera Association, left for the 
East last Friday afternoon, June 30. While in New York 
Mr. Johnson will look after the interests of the organiza- 
tion he represents, and after a few days spent in the 
metropolis will leave for the White Mountains, where Mr. 
Johnson will spend his vacation. 

Experience of John Doane as Autoist 

Tuesday, June 27, was a busy day for John Doane, the 
well known organist, accompanist and director of the or- 
gan department at the Northwestern University. Besides 
his activities at the Evanston University Mr. Doane main- 
tains a studio in the Fine Arts Building, which he has 
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been reaching daily by street car. However, this said 
Tuesday morning Mr. Doane decided on an automobile 
and at ten o’clock he was the proud possessor of such. At 
two o’clock he insured the machine for $1,000, and at six 
o’clock Mr. Doane left his studio tor his homeward jour- 
ney just in time to see two men ride off in his new ma- 
The thieves were pursued, but in spite of the two 
policemen and John Doane they got away, and thus ended 


chine. 


the “adventures” of John Doane on that eventful Tuesday 
in June. 
Chicago Musical College Items 

The lota Alpha Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority 
of the Chicago Musical College has offered a $200 scholar- 
ship in the vocal department under Mrs. O, L. Fox. Com- 
petition to be held the first September. The 
scholarship includes a full course in voice, harmony and 
Applications for this scholarship must be sent 


week in 


languages. 
to Rose Lutiger Gannon, chairman of the committee, care 
of Chicago Musical College. 

The Chicago Musical College has added a course in mo- 
tion picture acting under the direction of Frederick Rus- 
sell Clark, president of the Fort Dearborn Photoplays 
Syndicate and one of the best known American experts in 
this line of work. Mr. Clark, in addition to his well known 
activities in the photoplay field, was himself an actor of 
note in the spoken drama, having portrayed the character 
of Ursus in “Quo Vadis” and many other special parts of 
similar importance. 

Students who have not enrolled fer the new school year, 
which begins September 11, are urged to do so now, as the 
advance registration is unusually heavy. 

Frederick Stock’s Vacation in Colorado 

Just before leaving for his summer vacation this week, 
Frederick Stock, who has had a most strenuous season at 
the head of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was en- 
countered by a MusicaL Courter representative in the ele- 
vator of the Orchestra Building. Mr. Stock informed the 
representative that he was leaving for Estes Park, Col. 
where he, his wife and daughter expect to spend a de- 
lightful summer. 

Lois Brown Returns From Successful Tour 

With new laurels added to her fast increasing list, Lois 
Brown, the gifted pianist, returned this week from a suc- 
cessful tour of twenty-five concerts through Colorado. 
Miss Brown has had an especially busy season and looks 
forward to an equally active one for next year, many dates 
already having been obtained for the pianist. 

John Doane at Evanston 

Possibly to test the drawing powers of his art, John 
Doane invariably chooses a stormy night for his Evanston 
appearances in recital. Nevertheless, on each occasion 
this popular organist plays to a capacity house 
teeming rain, on Thursday 


or almost 
did, despite the 
Fisk Hall, Evanston. Mr. 
was extremely built and consisted of meritorious 
novelties and standard compositions. The Dethier “Fes- 
tal Prelude” opened the evening appropriately; two lighter 
Sach prelude and fugue 


that—as he 


evening at Doane’s program 


well 


numbers followed; then came the 
in D major, which proved the solid musicianship and 
scholarly art of the organist. For encore, the Ferrata 


“Scherzino,” a lovely, ultra modern composition, posi- 


tively fascinated. Numbers not heard by this writer were 
the D minor (Mendelssohn), “Die Walkire” 
(Wagner-Rogers), and Sibelius romanze in D flat. 

A pleasing was not 
announced on the printed program 
of Luda Helder, very recently from London, and who 
proved to be a fine artist with a most unusual and beau- 
tiful voice—a contra-contralto of remarkable quality. Her 


was 


sonata 


interpolation—unexpected as_ it 
was the presentation 


success instantaneous atid the woman was 


young 





HAZEL WALLACK, 


Classic Interpreter. 


pressed to give more of her art, her magnetic personality 
and her fascinating voice. 
American Conservatory of Music Notes 
The Ragna Linne have secured 
positions for the summer and next season 
will be the soloist at Green. Bay, Wisconsin Chautauqua 


for two weeks in August. Dorothy Dauncey engaged with 


following pupils of 


Frances Burch 


Boston English Grand Opera Company, and will open the 
season in October singing in Flotow’s “Martha.” Norma 
Riker will head the vocal department at Martha Washing 











ton College, Abbington, Va., her duties commencing in 
September. 

The American Conservatory announces that the enroll 
ment for the summer session is the largest for that 


A large 


from all sections of the country are 


pet iod 


in the history of the institution number of stu 


dents and teachers 


enjoying the advantages of studying during the summer 


months, 
Notes 


George L. Tenney and his family left this week by au 


tomobile for Grover, Colo., where they will spend the 


summer, 


The commencement concert of the Hadley School of 
Music was given Thursday evening, June 29, at Central 
Music Hall. Eleven vocal and piano students and th 


Hadley School String Quartet furnished the program. A 


sketch by students of the dramatic department followed 


JEANNETTE Cox 
ERI SRI ee NE 
OBITUARY 
Henry J. Stross 
Henry J. Stross, who was to join the Arthur Dunham 


Orchestra at the Edelweiss Gardens in Chicago at the open 


ing on Monday night, June 26, died Tuesday morning at 


his home, 2130 Hudson avenue, Chicago, Ill In earlier 


years Mr. Stross, a baritone soloist and trombone player, 


toured the country with Gilmore’s Band, of which Victor 
became conductor. Mr. Stross played 


Herbert with the 


Metropolitan Opera Company orchestra for cight seasons 


retiring four years ago. Since then he has played with 


local Chicago organizations. Mr. Stross was sixty-three 
years old 
Arthur Henry Messiter 
Arthur Henry Messiter, for thirty-one years organist 


and choirmaster of Trinity Church, New York City, died 


Sunday evening, July 2, at his home, 20 Hamilton Terrac« 


this city. Mr. Messiter was born in Frome, Somerfsetshir¢ 


His early 


received mostly from tutors, and the honorary 


education wa 


degree of 


England, eighty-three years ago 


Doctor of Music was bestowed upon him by St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. \ In 1807 he 
from Trinity. He 


retired as organist 


married Margaret Gladdis, daughter of 


Jacob Bergen Gladdis, of Jersey City, in 1871 


One of his best known works is “History of the Choi: 


and Music of Trinity Church.” 


Cornelia Gaudenzi 


Cornelia Gaudenzi, mother of the tenor, Giuseppe Gau 
denzi, a member of the opera company formerly at the 
Century Theatre, New York and who has just been ay 


pearing with Constantino, in Los Angeles, died in Bologna 


Italy, on May 23 


Giuseppe Angelini 


Giuseppe Angelini, conductor of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, died last week while the organization was on a 
Middle Western tour under Chautauqua auspices. He wa 


thirty-six years old 
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Revives Handel’s “Joshua” 


mornin i nn nnn nn Mmmm mn mn nn nn mmm Mmmm ns 


| Editor’s Note: Continued from last week’s Musical 
Courier, and delayed because of irregularity in the 
European mails. ] 
ful premiere of Mraczek’s new opera, “The 
Breslau early in the sea 
was also brought out there 


Lhe 
Isle of occurred at 
on. Schilling’s “Mona 


ot long after the Stuttgart premiere 


ucces 

Ahn loe Md 
Lisa” 
rhe repertoire con 


d otherwise’ of twenty-five well known works, There 

ere a couple of revivals, as Lortzing’s “Die beiden 

itzen,” Mozart's “Abduction from the Seraglio” and 

(,oldmarh Queen of Sheba,” which took on a new leas 

life this winter having been given on most of the 
fserman stage 

The twely ymphony concerts of the “Orchesterverein,’ 


the leading orchestra of Breslau, all were well attended, 


but tl public is not fond of novelties, although the con 
ductor, Georg Dohrn, is a man of modern inclinations 
For this reason the programs were rather conventional 
However, Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony was performed at 
increased prices. Schubert's fifth symphony had its first 
Breslau performance, also a “Heitere Serenade” by Josef 
Haas, Great enthusiasm was aroused by the playing of 
the Rosé Quartet of Vienna. There was no lack of r 


citals by vecalists and instrumentalists, which for the most 


part were well attended. The local chamber music or 
vanizations restricted themselves chiefly to classical works, 
although a Reger novelty was also heard. The soloists 
heard in Breslau during the winter were recruited from 


among the best known artists of Germany 
Carlsruhe 
Carlsruhe, although it has only 150,000 souls, attained 


importance musically under the late Felix 


the leading figure at the opera and the 


to national 
Mottl 
symphony concerts for 
he 


1914-1015, 


who Was 


many years before he was called 


season has been more active than 


to Munich past 


that of although Carlsruhe has not been so 


much identified with novelties, either symphonic or op 


eratic, as have other German cities 

The local Bach society revived Handel’s neglected ora 
torio, “Joshua,” 
violinist, Duci von Kerekjarto, aroused enthusiasm with 


with great success. A new Hungarian 
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Carlsruhe public and was compelled to play encores 
half an hour. With the critics he was not so success- 
ful. Much success was won by Fritz Steinbach with a 
Bach-Beethoven-Brahins As a whole the mu 
sical life offered little that was new. 


the 
lor 


program. 


Brunswick 


Brunswick is about the same size as Carlsruhe, and its 
musical life also is on about the same plane. Its central 
figure is now Carl Pohlig, whose name is well known in 
America, as he was formerly conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. The season at the Opera has been very 
successful under his leadership, and the subscription con- 
certs of the Ducal Orchestra, which also are conducted 
by him, enjoyed large patronage. At the Opera Pohlig 
by Hans Sommer, a local com- 
mathematician but who in 
The Brunswick staye 


brought out “Lorelei,” 
poser, who was originally a 
middle life began to write operas, 
was rather late in producing the work, for it was com- 
twenty-five years ago. | heard the premiére at 
Weimar at that time. It is unoriginal music and Sommer 
leans heavily on Wagner. Pohlig gave a very successful 


posed 


Mozart cycle. 

At one of the symphony concerts Max Reger conducted 
his own new Mozart variations and his “Vaterlandische” 
He also appeared as soloist, playing Bach’s D 
minor piano concerto. Brunswick also had two chamber 
music premiéres, a piano quintet by Josef Vockner and a 
piano trio in D minor by Heinrich Gottlieb Noren. Cele- 
brated soloists were not represented on the Pohlig pro- 


overture. 


xrams. 
Diisseldorf 


Che Dusseldorf Opera, a first class municipal stage, has 
lost an unusually large number of its male singers through 
the call of the Fatherland. However, the season has been 
very successful, and the repertoire included two novelties, 
Schillings’ “Mona Lisa” and a romantic opera entitled 
“Notre Dame,” by Franz Schmidt, a new Viennese com- 
The libretto is based on Victor Hugo’s novel of 


poser 
the same name and has many dramatic moments, The 
music, although not particularly original, is melodious, 


grateful for the singers, and interesting in its orchestral 
garb 

The Dusseldorf Orchestra, under Carl Panzner, a strong 
and forceful conductor, performed Strauss’ “Alpine” sym 
phony and Reger’s Mozart variations, besides a long list 
of standard works. The list of Diisseldorf soloists in- 
cluded also many of the leading singers and instrument- 


of the day. 


alisis 
Weimar 

The Grand Ducal Opera of the classic little Ilm-Athens 
has in Peter Raabe one of the most gifted of the younger 
opera conductors of the day. The Weimar repertoire of 
the past season interested chiefly because of three re 
vivals, Gluck’s “Orpheus,” the same composer’s much 
neglected “Iphigenie in Tauris,” the score of which has 
been retouched by Richard Strauss, and Carl Maria von 
Weber's youthful opera, “Die Drei Pintos,” in a charming 
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arrangement by the late Gustav Mahler. The Weber mu- 
sic pleased exceedingly, but the public found the actien 
uninteresting. 

At the symphony concert of the Court Orchestra un- 
der Raabe there was a premiére on March 31—a new sym- 
phony in C major by Willy von Moellendorf,.a work of 
pregnant thematic contents, that made a strong impres- 
sion. Soloists heard in Weimar during the winter at the 
symphony concerts and in recital were Willy Burmester, 
Alexander Petschnikoff, Claire Dux, Arthur Schnabel, 
Else Gipser, Selma von Scheidt, Leonore Wallner, Walter 
Petzet and Bruno Hinze-Reinhold. Arthur Schnabel made 
his first appearance in Weimar, having an immense suc- 
cess in a Beethoven program. 

KGnigsberg 


The Koénigsherg season followed for the most part con- 
ventional lines, but a couple of revivals deserve mention 

Corelli’s so called “Christmas Concerto,” Handel's well- 
nigh forgotten “Agrippina” overture, which contains a 
beautiful oboe solo, and excerpts from Hasse’s forgotten 
a duet, “Oh, quam tu pul- 
“Sinfonia Sacre.” There 
—two hymns for four part 
a capella female chorus by | Kamienski, a local 
composer, and three works for mixed chorus. Many fa- 
mous soloists were heard in Konigsberg during the winter. 


opera, “Pelegrino,” and further 
chra,” from Heinrich Schiitz’s 
were also five modern novelties 
Aician 


Activity in Other Cities 


Mannheim followed Cologne’s example and introduced 
to its public Vivaldi’s concerto for string orchestra; Max 
Reger’s Mozart variations and “Vaterlandische” overture 
were also heard. At the opera Flotow’s “Alesandro 
Stradella” was awakened to new life, while Schillings’ 
“Mona Lisa” was the only absolute novelty. 

At the Hanover Opera, Heuberger’s “Opernball” was 
given its first local performance. Otherwise the Hanover 
Opera interested chiefly because of the revival of Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” Marschner’s “Hans Heiling,” Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride.” The new series of so called Stadthallen 
concerts was very successful. One of them was conducted 
by Richard Strauss, another by Max Reger. The sub- 
scription concerts of the Royal Orchestra under Gille and 
the oratorio performances of the Musik-Akademie under 
Josef Frischen were all well attended. 

Wiesbaden had a very lively season, although it offered 
nothing in the way of novelties. During the last few 
months a large number of Turkish officers have been re- 
cuperating in Wiesbaden and many concerts were given 
for their entertainment. In times of peace Wiesbaden has 
every spring Kaiser gala performances at the opera, which 
were attended by musical enthusiasts from all parts of 
Germany. At one of these a few years ago I heard the 
150th performance of Weber’s “Oberon,” of which the 
Wiesbaden stage has made a specialty. 

In Vienna and Budapest 


I have already written about the first half of the Vienna 
season. The subscription concerts of the Im- 
perial Orchestra under Weingartner, the Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra under Oscar Nedbal, and the Concert Verein 
Orchestra under Ferdinand Loewe, offered nothing of 
special interest in the way of novelties during the second 
half of the winter. At a so called “Gesellschafts-Konzert” 
under the leadership of Franz Schalk, however, an inter- 
esting new opus had its first public hearing. This was a 
work for mixed chorus and orchestra, entitled “Der Feind,” 
by Carl Proschaska. The text is taken from a poem by 
Brentano, and is full of poetic and dramatic interest. 
Proschaska has given it a beautiful strong and forceful 
setting for chorus and orchestra, a setting in which the 
dynamic contrasts are particularly impressive. He is an 
adept at writing both for chorus and orchestra. Modern 
and captivating in its harmonic scheme, rich in polyphony 
and brilliant in coloring, “Der Feind” is one of the most 
which the season has 


musical 


interesting choral compositions 


brought forth. 
Vienna’s Two Opera Stages 

Since January 1, nightly performances have been re- 
sumed (after the outbreak oi the war there had been only 
four a week), and the public patronage has proved that 
this was a wise move on the part of the management. 
Director Gregor is still as unpopular as ever with the 
artists, although he stands well with those invested with 
authority. The only novelty given during the last three 
months was Count Géza Zichy’s “Gemma,” a ballet, which 
greatly pleased the Viennese. The difficult solo part in 
this was given to Caecilia Cerri, the Italian prima donna, 
who, however, has become an Austrian citizen. She is a 
great favorite with the public. 

The Vienna Volksoper has brought out nothing new of 
late, although it has revived Mozart’s “Abduction” with 
success. 

In Budapest 


An important event in the musical life of the Hungarian 
capital was the public performance of Jené Hubay’s new 
symphony, which is entitled simply “1914-15.” This was 
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performed at a special concert given for the benefit of 
the Carpathian villages that have been destroyed, and was 
attended by all Budapest. This symphony is one of 
Hubay’s most important creations and is interesting both 
in structure and in contents. Hubay, who has confined 
himself chiefly to writing for the violin and for the 
operatic stage, reveals himself here a master of the sym- 
phonic form and an adept at orchestral coloring. 

Another novelty for Budapest was a piece 
“Variations on an Original Theme” by Georg Szell,a youth- 
ful Viennese composer, which was introduced by Ferdi- 
nand Loewe with the Vienna Concert Verein Orchestra. 
Many distinguished soloists were heard in Budapest dur- 
ing the winter, including the Russians Hermann Jadlowker 
The celebrated pianist gave four re- 


entitled 


and Josef Lhévinne. 
citals to crowded houses. 





Vecsei Soloist With Los Angeles 
Woman’s Lyric Club 
Closing its twelfth season, the Woman’s Lyric Club, un- 
der the direction of J. B. Poulin, gave a successful concert 
before a large audience 
The club was assisted by Desider Josef 


at Trinity Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, on June 16 

the young 
called forth so much 
in New York a year ago, and also by Clarles H. Demorest 
3urck Selby, contralto, a member 


Vecsei, Hungarian pianist, whose work has 


favorable comment since his debut 


at the organ, and Pearl 
of the club. 
Mr. Poulin is a careful trainer and the work of the club 


Criticism, it is true, might at times be made 
which the 


is very good. 
of the conductor’s conception of the tempi at 
music should be taken. This was notably the case in the 
piece entitled “Springtide,” from Grieg’s “A Spring Cycle,” 
which is an arrangement for chorus of the composer's 
“Letzter Fruhling,” and which Mr. Poulin took at a pace 
that destroyed the pathetic nature of the original entirely 
However this, also, is a matter of opinion. 

The best interpretation on the program, as well as one 
of the most beautiful compositions, was the “Cradle Song” 
of Tschaikowsky. In this the chorus showed an exquisitely 
delicate sonority in the pianissimo passages, and splendid 
dynamic control and tonal balance. 

The playing of Vecsei always is a treat and was no less 
this occasion. His interpretations show much 
combined with a fine delicacy of senti- 
from the 


so upon 
force and virility, 
ment in the more melodic passages. He wins 
piano a deeply luscious and singing tone, to which he lends 
an almost organ-like depth and sonority in the larger chord 
passages. His playing was enthusiastically received and 
encores were demanded. 

The receipts of this concert were donated to the building 
fund of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra for its new 


hall. F. P 


Percy Grainger’s Innovations 
[From the New York Evening Post, 
It is not often that a young musician who has been be 


June 24, 1916.] 

fore the public as a composer only three or four years is 
cited in a textbook. Cecyl Forsyth’s admirable treatise on 
orchestration, published by the Macmillan Company (there 
is no better book in any language on this subect, and none 
so up to date), contains in its pages several references to 
the innovations of Percy Grainger in orchestral coloring 
Some of his combinations are startlingly unconventonal. 
four 


His “Scotch Stratspey,” for instance, is set for 
voices, four woodwind, xylophone, English concertina, 


strings and guitar. To Grainger’s novel treatment of the 
guitar (generally supposed to be a nearly obsolete instru 
ment, not suited for orchestral use), Forsyth devotes no 
fewer than several pages. This instrument, once as uni- 
versal as the piano is now, he says, “recently received a 
new lease of life through the exertions and enthusiasm of 
His innovations in the guitar technic 
They mainly consist 


Percy Grainger.” 
“constitute quite a new departure.” 
in the recognition of the fact that the guitar is by its tuning 
He there 
fore alters the tuning, splits up his guitar band into sec- 
tions, and allots to each section only easi'y played chords 


limited to only a few well ascertained chords 


This not only gives him the possibility of some harmonic 
variety, but leaves his guitarists free to perform all sorts 
of mechanical evolutions with the’r right hands. Forsyth 
them cites at length Grainger’s own remarks on what he 


calls his “Australian way” of playing the guitar 


Fay Foster’s Festival in Hempstead 
The Hempstead, L. I., Inquirer of June 23, 1916, speaks 
as follows of Fay Foster’s presentation of “Ruth.” 
DRAMATIZATION OF RUTH ADDS TO EFFECTIVENESS 
CANTATA SUNG IN COSTUME BY FOSTER 
CHORAL AND OPERATIC CLUB 


beautiful cantata, ‘‘Ruth,” 
first time, was sung last night by the Foster Choral 


Gaul's dramatized and presented in 
costume for the 
and Operatic Clud as a part of the program of the first of a series 


of three concerts to be given in the village hall. To say that the 
dramatization of the cantata was a success is putting it mildly. 
Specially made scenery was used, representing the scene on the 
road to Bethlehem, and the costumes were in keeping with the time 
represented by the piece. The part of Naomi was taken by Jessie 
Irwin Pease, that of Ruth by Grace Forman, Marian 
Orpah, and Leon Bueli, tenor, of New York, filled the role of Boaz 
Each not only sang well, but the and effect were 
excellent. The quartet of celestial voices was composed of Pauline 
Jennings, Addie Tydeman, Edward Crabtree, and Buell, and 
the chorus of reapers included Helen Aldrich, Madeline Bailey, Miss 
Jennings, Mary Reed, Jessie Sieber, Lou Stowe, and Miss Tydeman 


he dramatization adds greatly to the effectiveness of the cantata 


Geer was 


dramatic work 


Leon 


Prior to the singing of the cantata, the club sang two groups of 
songs with excellent effect. 

The club was assisted in the program by Joseph Mathieu, tenor, 
of New York city, who also sang two groups of songs. Mr. Mathieu 
not only has a rich and pleasing voice, but there is music in it 
His songs were of a character to bring out a breadth of range and 


expression, 


The second number of the series will be given Thursday evening 
of next week and will be known as “Opera Night.” The program 
will consist of two scenes from “Orpheus,” a scene from ‘Madame 


Butterfly,”” and the third act of Gounod’s “Faust.” 


Aborn Operatic Classes, 1916-1917 


A booklet announcing the Aborn class for operatic train 
ing, season of 1916-1917, has just been issued, The suc 
cess of the school in its first year was beyond even the 
highest anticipations of its projectors and the experience 
gained in the initial year enables Director Milton Aborn 
to offer even more to pupils during the coming terms. As 
already announced, vocal instruction has been added to all 
the other courses in preparation for opera included in the 
original curriculum The school has the great advantage 
of being able to guarantee to its pupils appearances on 
the professional operatic stage when they are ready for it, 
although the director takes a very wise course in distinctly 
stating in the prospectus that membership in the school 
does not assure the pupil of public appearances unless his 
or her work is judged to be of a proper standard 

Copies of the prospectus will gladly be sent by the man 
The address of the school is 240 West Seventy 


York City 
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Operatic and 


HAYW OOD vecat senoot 


Summer Session trom July 10 to Aug. 19 in Massachusetts 
331 West End Avenue, New York 
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LOUISE MacPHERSON 
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Master of Vocal and Dramatic Instruction. 
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BIANCA RANDALL 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Costume Recitals, Ancient and Modern Songs, 
Opera Arias in Costume 


Personal Representation: H. E. REYNOLDS 
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Formeriy Con- 
ductor Metropoll- 
tan Opera, New 
York, end having 
coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Temagno, Etc. 
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JEROME UHL 


Dramatic Baritone 
CONCERT - RECITAL - ORATORIO 
Repertoire: 
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Tenor 
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Pianist and Accompanist 
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Yvonne de Treville 
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62 DE HART PLACE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Royal Opera, Munich 


Management : 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


Arve Nineteen Weet End Avenue 


5/908 otf 
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(TRANSCRIPTION. ) 


Editor Musical Courier 
Dear Sir 
advertising in your paper 
publicity in your paper. 
times, for which | thank you 


stg West End Avenue, | 
New York, June 23, 1916.3 


| am just writing to express my thorough satisfaction at the benefit I have received through 

The results have been immediate, which naturally will induce me to continue my 
| also wish to mention the courtesy and attenticn from your representative at all 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) CLARA Nove.vo-Davirs. 





A Seagle Pupil Decorated for Bravery 


George Haupt, of Buffalo, is shown in the accompanying 
picture ready to leave Verdun for Paris on a six day 
“permission.” While in Paris he paid a visit to Maitre 
Jean de Reszke, with whom he plans to study in the fall. 

Mr. Haupt, who has been at the front as an ambulance 
for the Ambulance at Neuilly, is the 
proud possessor of the medal “For Bravery” awarded him 


driver American 


GEORGE HAUPT, 
American ambulance driver, awarded French war medal for bravery. 


by the French Republic. He is well equipped musically 
and demonstrated great possibilities while working with 
Mr. Seagle. He appeared frequently as soloist with the 
Yale Glee Club. 





Gustav Strube to Teach During the Summer 


Gustay Strube, the noted composer-conductor, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to head the department of harmony 
and composition at the summer school of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md., which will be in 
session from July 3 to August 12, inclusive. This will offer 
an invaluable opportunity to young composers as well as 
teachers, as Mr. Strube stands among the foremost com- 
posers of the day. Among contemporary writers of or- 
chestral music, Mr. Strube ranks high, many of his works 
having been played at the Boston Symphony concerts, and 


there are few musicians living who surpass him in accurate 
Mr. 
Strube will also conduct classes in score reading, instru- 
For the last mentioned 
course, credits will be given and these credits may be used 


knowledge of the technic of orchestral instruments. 
mentation, and form and analysis. 


for electives by candidates for the Bachelor of Science 
degree at the Johns Hopkins University. Similar credits 
will also be given in harmony. The Hopkins Summer 
School will be in session at the same time as the Peabody 


Summer School, both institutions collaborating. 





Mabel Riegelman in California 

Miss Riegelman, the prima donna, delighted the audience, as was 
testified by the splendid ovation tendered her at the conclusion of 
every number and she sang her way to the hearts of her hearers. 
Possessing a charming personality and a dramatic force that, try as 
she may, she 
her dramatic 
operatic stage. 


cannot discard, her every number was a delight and 
showed her strength on the 


She is versatile and clever, and her tones are won- 


style possibilities and 


derfully full and strorg and she has unusual compass. Every note 
In her second 
number of the group (Gretel), she was roguish, cute and bewitching, 


is easily attained and apparently without an effort. 


and gave a hint of her great ability as an actress as well as singer. 

Her German was faultless; that I could tell from my own knowl- 
edge, and I am told that her French and Italian were the same. As 
for her English, everybody in the house could distinguish every 
word uttered by her in every song she sang. 

She sang Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower,” which was sung here 
ly Gluck and the rendition did not suffer by the comparison. 

I think her “Down in the Ronald, 
when her bird-like tones painted a picture that was easy to visualize. 
Verdi's “Beloved Name” 

Miss Riegelman graciously responded to two encores, singing Leh- 
mann’s quaint “Daddy's Sweetheart.” Besides being beautifully ren- 
dered it did nicely in displaying the strain of comedy which per- 
vades this gifted litthe American. For the second encore she gave 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach's “Year's at the Spring,” a delightful offering. 

Her opening selection, the aria from “Louise,” 


best effort was Forest,” by 


was another splendid treat. 


was to my taste 
the best effort of the evening, but her second group of songs showed 
her great versatility. Lemaire’s “Invitation to Dance’ was another 
gem. Altogether Miss Riegelman is a real delight; a singer who 
could be heard times innumerable and then not hear enough of her. 
She is all that has been said of her and more, and I certainly would 
wove to hear her in some grand opera roles in which she has starred. 
Her success on the concert stage is already assured. 
March 8, 


Argus (Peta.), 
1916, 





Edward Kellogg Baird Weds Kathleen Howard 


Kathleen Howard, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Edward Kellogg Baird, lawyer of New 
York City, were married in St. Thomas Church Tuesday 
afternoon, June 27. Mr. and Mrs. Baird plan to spend 
the month of July at Bar Harbor and at Ardsley-on- 
Hudson. 





Civic Orchestra Draws 


cxmpeteem 

Many reservations have been made by out of town parties 
for the opening concert of the New York Civic Orchestra, 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, on July 11, for 
which Albert Spalding, the American violinist, has been 
engaged as soloist. He will play the Mendelssohn concerto. 





The fourth festival of the Bristol (Eng.) Cathedral Old 
Choristers’ Association was held recently. 
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Managing & Producing Company 








116 W. 39th Street, New York 





Within the three months of its existence this concern 
has to its credit two of the most notable events of this 
season’s musical history, 


VERDIPS REQUIEM 


given at the New York Polo Grounds, on June 4th, with 
a brilliant cast and in a manner to establish a new pre- 
cedent in the artistic execution of open-air performances. 


VERDIS AIDA 


given in Philadelphia, on June 6th, under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and undoubtedly the 
greatest operatic event of the year. 


With plans for future performances of this kind rapidly 
maturing, the Managing & Producing Company begs to 
announce that the coming winter will see their entrance 
into the concert field, an entrance that promises to mark 
a new step in the musical development of this country. 


We respectfully request the Musical Societies and 
Clubs, in the various cities, that are earnestly interested 
in the serious development of the musical taste of their 
respective communities to communicate with us at their 
earliest opportunity. 


Make your home city an independent musical center. 


ALEXANDER KAHN, 
General Manager 


THEODORE H. BAUER, 


President 
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San Diego Enthusiastic Over Cecil Fanning 
The Amphion Club, of San Diego, Cal., one of the 
largest and most influential clubs in the West, presented 
Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin, in a song recital on the 
afternoon of April 19. The audience was loath to leave 
at the conclusion of the program, which, besides its nine 
teen regular numbers, contained eight extras, owing to 
Below are some of the newspaper 


Fanning as “America’s fore- 


the insistent applause 


comments which refer to Mr 


if one is gifted and fortunate enough to choose as wisely as Mr. 
Fanning did.—-The Evening Tribune, San Diego, Cal., April 20, 
1916, 

Cecil Fanning, the distinguished baritone, appeared in concert 
yesterday afternoon before members of the Amphion Club, at the 
Isis Theatre. In addition to the pleasure of listening to Mr. Fan- 
ning, the auditors heard the remarkably fine work of H. B. Turpin 
at the piano, It was a novelty to have a visiting star sing the works 
of two local composers, with the composers themselves accompany 
ing him. Mr. Fanning sang two songs of S. Camillo Engel and one 
of Alice Barnett Price 

Mr. Fanning’s personality, his dramatic ability, helped yesterday's 


most singer concert materially At times his notes were gorgeous, pure organ 
(BY HELEN ENGEL BOSWORTH.) tones. He and Mr. Turpin are to remain in San Diego until Fri 
ally diffeult and flawless program was given by day and will then make a hasty tour of the Southern part of the 
r Danning America’s foremost singer, yesterday afternoon for state, but will be back for “Cecil Fanning Day” at the exposition, 
the A hion Clut He is the possessor of a full, rich, powerful which has been set for Tuesday, May 2, when he will sing at the 
tone \ which he at all times has in absolute control As organ recital both afternoon and evening.—San Diego Union, San 
terpreter he revealed wonderful skill and one felt the import Diego, Cal., April 20, 1916. 
gs iH enunciation is very remarkable and although very 
t ntal and dramatic he never oversteps the bounds and is a (BY INEZ ANDERSON.) 
high understanding H lelighted and held his au An appreciative and enthusiastic audience greeted Cecil Fanning, 
th re very reluctant to leave their seats at the con baritone, at the Isis Theatre yesterday afternoon, when he gave an 
| fo prograt in spite of its great length and severa! unusually fine program before the members and friends of the Am- 
: phion Club 
H. B. Turpis has been Mr. Fanning’s teacher and accom Mr. Fanning, who has rapidly forged to the front among concert 
throug t } career, is a very remarkable musician Hi singers in the last few years, possesses besides a baritone voice of 
te ‘ win wt admirable and better accompaniments are excellent quality, range and evenness of tone, rare interpretative 
e « eard A fte hearing the program yesterday I ability and an enviable magnetism 
sbsolutely proved the theory that one can become an artist Mr. Fanning is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of whatever 
8 th an American and by staying in our own country subject he is portraying that his own personality is forgotten 
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a necessary requisite of a true artist. ‘The artist is fortunate to 
have as his accompanist H. B. Turpin, a musician of recognized 
ability, who has been his only teacher. 

The program, which embraced a wide repertoire and displayed 
the unusual versatility of the artist, was divided into five groups. 
The first included, ete. . . . The audience was insistent in its de- 
mand for encores, to which the artist generously responded after each 
group.—San Diego (Cal.) Sun, April 20, 1916. 





Russell Studio Recitals 





In the Carnegie Hall studios and the Newark College of 
Music, Louis Arthur Russell and his assistant teachers 
are presenting their annual series of recitals, which offer 
unique features, showing some of the salient advantages 
of the Russell processes of music study for vocalists and 
pianists. The work done by the students at these recitals, 
through a week, beginning June 22, is entirely without 
special preparation, being selected from the regular work 
of the last semester, and the pupils in solo or ensemble 
performance are heard in each case in several selections. 

The students are grouped in their various divisions, 
preparatory, intermediate, college course and artist classes, 
and each section in the piano department plays groups of 
Chopin, Grieg, Bach, Schumann, etc. One evening is de- 
voted to sonatas and concertos, another to the romanticists, 
etc. The programs of the vocal participants are along the 
same lines, and the various recitals are of deeper musical 
significance than could be possible were the programs de- 
voted to display numbers selected without relation to each 
other, solely for the personal exploitation of the pupil, 
who devotes many weeks preparing a single number at the 
sacrifice of the regular work. 

Pupils of the Russell studios are often given but a few 
days’ notice of their program for a recital, thus reducing 
the disturbance of the regular work to a minimum, 

Among the more advanced of the students this year are 
members of the college and the artist courses, including 
Eva Snell, Margaret MacKay, Gertrude Kautzmann, Mar- 
guerite Beaupre and Leo Arandarski, all pianists of marked 
ability, whose versatility shows thorough fundamental 
training and wide experience in all schools of pianism, 
from the earlier classics through the romantic school to 
Liszt, Debussy, ete. 

Among the more advanced vocalists are Mrs. H. C. Ken- 
niston, contralto; Anna Benedict, mezzo-contralto; Jeanne 
Hohenstein, soprano; assisted by former graduates, in- 
cluding Jessie Marshall, soprano, and Samuel Craig, tenor. 


An Artist-Pupil of Frederick H. Haywood 
Scores Success in Peoria, IIl. 

Another instance of the far reaching effect of the Hay- 
wood Vocal and Operatic School speaks through notices 
from the Peoria, IIL, press following Enid Addison’s re- 
turn to her home after spending the season in New York 
City, and after her appearance in the opera “Joseph.” 

The Peoria Journal of May 18 said, “That Miss Enid 
Addison will eventually be given the recognition her won- 
derful contralto voice deserves is no longer a matter of 
doubt among her friends in Peoria. Her singing was a 
source of great pride to Peorians.” 

Mr. Haywood’s summer school will be in session at 
Dracut, Mass., from July 10 to August 10. 


Dr. Lulek’s Vacation 

Dr. Fery Lulek, of the vocal department of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, was in New York last week 
on his way from Atlantic City, N. J., after spending a few 
days’ vacation there. Dr. Lulek left the metropolis on 
Thursday, bound for an outing in Wisconsin and later a 
trip further west, probably through the Yellowstone Park 
district. Dr. Lulek’s main occupation this summer, aside 
from his regular vocal practice and the preparation of 
repertoire, will be, as he puts it, “to lure the succulent fish 
from his lair, to ride the horse in the open, to look at skies, 
forest and mountains, and to camp whenever I can, in 
preference to living in hotel rooms and ordering from 





printed bills of fare.” 


What Ails America? 





[From the Theatre Magazine.] 

Not that we need worry about the Stars and Stripes 
being banished from our theatres; but merely as a chance 
happening of the season, it may be noted that few of the 
musical comedy successes of the year have been of Amer- 
ican origin. Apart from Victor Herbert’s “Princess Pat” 
and Jerome Kern’s “Very Good Eddie,” the light opera 
composers comprise Germans, Austrians and Hungarians. 
There is nothing neutral about this list: “Alone at Last,” 
by Franz Lehar; “The Blue Paradise,” by Edmund Eysler ; 
“Pom-Potn,” by Hugo Felix; “Katinka,” by Rudolf Friml; 
“Sybil,” by Victor Jacobi, and “Around the Map,” by Her- 
man Fink, 
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Frida Bennéche a Singer of Unusual Songs 

One of the many American artists whose European 
career was interrupted by the war was Frida Bennéche, 
daughter of the former president of the Arion Society and 
an influential man in the financial affairs of New York 
City. 

Some few years ago Mme. Bennéche went abroad and 
studied with Theresa Seehofer, of Berlin. Lilli Lehmann 
is reported to have said that Mme. Seehofer was one of 
the finest voice coaches of the world. After a time the 
young singer coached with Herman Buyer, of Liibeck and 
Cassel, and through him she was engaged for the summer 
opera season iin Hamburg. In this she was most success- 
ful. One of the operas in which she appeared, “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” (Strauss) is not frequently heard. In “Zer- 
binetta’s Aria” Mme. Bennéche took high G without the 
least effort. 

Her repertoire is a wide one, Besides being able to sing 
the leading soprano parts in “The Huguenots” and “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” a partial list of her repertoire in opera 
“THlamlet,” “Mignon,” “Rigoletto,” “Lakmé,” 
“Traviata,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Magic Flute,” 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Joan of Arc.” : 

Besides Frida Hempel, Mme. Bennéche is said to be the 


includes : 

















GUNSTER 


TENOR 


“A magnificent tenor voice, perfectly trained.” 
li I’ungolo, Naples, Italy. 
“A marvelous tenor voice."—New York 
American 





Management: 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 




















ONE OF THE FEW 


great violinists 
who will appear 
in America next 
season is Mr. 
Louis Siegel— 
a name to con- 
jure with on the 
European conti- 
nent. He is an 
American by 
birth, but Amer- 
ica is the country 
that has as yet 
failed to hear 
him. 


Dates on writing to 
Managing & Producing Co. 
116 West 39th Street 
New York 




















only one to sing “Variations on a Theme by Mozart” 
(Adam), in America. 

Following her opera season, Mme, Bennéche was the 
soprano solo of the Bach-Handel tour organized by Pro- 
fessor Seifert, of Berlin. The tour covered Denmark and 
Sweden, and the young singer was the only American in 
the whole company. Besides singing two arias by Handel, 
which had been discovered by Professor Seifert, she took 
part in “Kaffe Kantata” (Bach), all of which resulted in 
her being known as a Bach-Handel specialist of the first 
rank. The following winter she was booked for opera, 
concert and oratorio, and all this she was obliged to cut 
short because of the war. She came to America, expect- 
ing to return shortly to fill those engagements. Finally, 
seeing no sign of peace, Mme. Bennéche decided to begin 
her American career. In connection with this she believed 
that it was the best thing to accept engagemegts in smaller 
cities outside of New York (making herself known), rather 
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FRIDA BENNECHE, 
Gifted coloratura soprano, whe has been booked for an extensive 
tour for next season, 


Me 


than to wait for the bigger things, which do not come 
so easily. All that time she worked on her repertoire 
until it was complete. Everywhere she sang she was 
heartily welcomed. Her programs were unique and highly 
artistic. She was invariably assisted by Paul Henneberg, 
whose work as a flutist is well known. Mr, Henneberg 
composed two pieces especially for the singer, variations 
on “Carnival of Venice” and “Alice Waltz,” which were 
well received. Other unusual songs on the programs were: 
Two German arias (adapted by Professor Seifert) (Han- 
del), “Voce di Primavera” (Strauss), “The Nightingale” 
(Arditi), and Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle.” 

Mme. Bennéche is said to be one of the few artists who 
can offer such a great variety of concert numbers. Her 
voice, of the coloratura quality, is characteristic of great 
flexibility. This is plainly shown by the character of the 
songs she sings. It is marked by purity, clearness and 
vivid coloring. 

On July 14 Mme. Bennéche will sing at Red Bank, N 
J. An extended tour of the Middle West, South and 
West is under way. Fully twenty-five dates already have 
been settled. oe 
Muratore and Cavalieri in Italy 


In Italy this summer Lucien Muratore, the tenor of the 
Chicago Opera, is enjoying his favorite pastime, (shown 





LUCIEN MURATORE RELAXING IN ITALY 
Photo snapped by Lina Cavalieri 
herewith) that of riding one of his steeds. The picture 
was snapped by Lina Cavalieri, the gifted wife of the 
great French tenor. From Italy, which the Muratores 
reached safely, they will go to Paris. 











Copyright by Moffett Studio, Chicago, I! 
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EDVINA 


Eminent 
Prima 
Donna 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen :- 

The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano 1s 
be- 


yond all others for 


distinguished 


its purity of tone, 
its singing quality, 
and its responsive 

It is the 
par excel- 


action. 
piano 
the 


lence for 


singer. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) 
Louise Edvina. 
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Steinway & Sons announce that they will move 
uptown from their present headquarters in East 
Fourteenth street to a new twelve story building 
which they will erect at 109-11-13 West Fifty- 
seventh street, on the same block as Carnegie 
Hall but on the opposite side. The building will 
have a depth extensive enough to run through to 
Fifty-eighth street. It is understood that the 
downtown establishment will be abandoned en- 
tirely and the building sold. Thus West Fifty- 
seventh street will become decidedly the uptown 
musical center of New York. 


a 
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There isg madness in the method of some vocal 


instructors. 
apinsidilidaicdas 
A correspondent writes: “Why do composers 
write cantatas only in the winter time?” But do 
they? 
———@---— 
The modern rivals of the ancient three B’s in 
three Stravinsky, 


music are the S’s—Strauss, 


Schonberg. 


There is no truth in the rumor reported a few 
weeks ago that Sir Thomas Beecham intends to 
give opera in Boston next season, 

. 

The opera season at Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, 
began May 20 with a performance of “Boris Godu- 
noff,” with Tita Ruffo in the leading part. 


Having done proper honor to the “Barber of Se- 
ville” on the occasion of its one hundredth birth- 
day, Italy next proposes to follow suit with a re- 


which will be one hun- 


” 


vival of Rossini’s “Otello, 
dred years old in October. 
oe 
In the Pacific Coast Musical Review of June 24, 
Alfred Metzger, makes and signs 
san Francisco Orchestra will 








1g16, its editor, 
the statement that the S 
retain its present membership for 1916-17 and that 
Alfred Hertz has been signed to conduct during that 


time. 
sotcitielbparnaes 


That typical American composer and conductor, 
John Philip Sousa, has offered his services to Major 
General Wood as a military band leader at the front. 
His popularity in the army is immeasurable. In all 
parts of the country recently the mobilized troops 
marched to the trains to the tunes of the best known 
airs by John Philip Sousa. 

Speaking of the new opera, “Suona la Riturata,’ 
recently produced at Milan, the “Rassegna Melo- 
drammatica” of that city was gracious enough to 
say that if the music of the composer, Monleone, 
did not noticeably help the action, at least it did 
not hinder Strictly neutral, evidently, -as_be- 
comes all war time music. 


2 





As between managing outdoor performances of 
opera in this part of the country during June and 
betting on horse races or wagering on the little 
ivory ball of the roulette wheel, we should select 
either of the latter two as the safer and saner 
pastime. After their experience with the month 
just ended we imagine the aforesaid managers will 
not hesitate to agree with us. 

a 

The American musician who was in the habit of 
going to Europe every summer before the war now 
should avail himself of the opportunity to see some- 
thing of his own country during his vacation. The 
Atlantic seashore resorts, the Great Lakes, Niagara 
Falls, the Northern forests,. Yellowstone, the Pacific 
Coast and the Northwest offer boundless chances 
for scenic enjoyments, outdoor sports and instruc- 
tive and stimulative touring. The San Diego Ex- 
position should not be missed by the intelligent trav- 
eler; in fact, it should be made his main objective. 
Never in the history of expositions was there a lo- 


cation fairer or a place more artistic and picturesque 
than that of the great outdoor spectacle in San 
Diego. To visit it, is to spend one’s vacation to the 
best possible advantage. 

—_—o—_——_ 

A jury in the United States District Court last 
week found Captain Hans Tauscher, husband of 
Mme. Gadski, not guilty of the charge of conspiring 
to blow up the Welland Canal, in Canada, for the 
purpose of aiding the German cause. 

—_—_@——_ 

The New York Tribune critic went to hear the 
first performance of Percy Grainger’s new suite, 
“In a Nutshell,” the first movement of which is 
called “A Humlet,” humlet being a diminutive 
manufactured by the composer from the word 
“hum.” The gentleman in question was in- 
spired to a really astonishing display of humor. 
He wrote as follows: “We never heard of a hum- 
let, that is, a little hum, before, but the word prob- 
ably has a correct derivation, though some amusing 
and amazing analogues might be found by pursu- 
ing it, as, for instance, ‘hamlet,’ a little ham; ‘pul- 
let,’ a little pull; ‘bullet,’ a male calf.” Clump. 
clump, go the elephant’s feet. 

commenti eeincecne 


On the front cover page of the MusicaL Cou- 
RIER this week is a portrait of Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, and departing from our usual custom, we 
offer the illustration without the usual biographical 
and analytical notes. As for biography, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s art is her biography; as for 
analysis, her-career is the most potent index to the 
measure of her knowledge, gifts and attainments. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 
today owns a name that is one to conjure with. All 
told, she comes first in the hearts of her 


Mature, musical, majestic, 


adopted 
countrymen and countrywomen, where song is con- 
popularity is illimitable; her vocal 
mastery is unbounded. She is a vocal empress and 
she rules in brilliant glory. 


cerned. Her 


a 

We notice with pleasure that an English musician, 
by name J. Simpson, has just published a “scale 
manual” which he has dedicated to the German pian- 
ist, Herr Wilhelm Backhaus. Even this bitter war 
cannot altogether destroy the international spirit of 
musicians, who, as a class, are probably freer from 
the little prejudices of nationalism than any other 
Musicians have a universal language 
are accustomed to find themselves in or- 


profession is. 
and they 
chestras composed of half a dozen nationalities. It 
has often been said that men cannot long be enemies 
when they laugh together. We think that musicians 
cannot long hate each other when they make music 
together. Musicians have the best right to say : “We 
did not start this war.” 


——__.@-——- 
Y 


Artist couples, husband and wife, now are met 
with frequently in music and some of them in joint 
public concert work. Where the two are of practi- 
cally equal merit, the plan is a good one; but where 
one of the connubial pair outshines the other ar- 
tistically, the results are not so satisfactory, for in 
the effort to secure joint engagements, the stronger 
“drawing card” of the twain generally refuses solo 
offers unless the local manager or club embraces in 
the contract also the paid services of the spouse. 
The most powerful of the big managers often have 
been accused (and rightly so) of compelling local 
impresarios to engage secondary artists in order to 
secure also the services of the good ones. It seems 
at present as though some of the artists have learned 
a trick or two from the managers. Husbands and 
wives of public performers, if they have a luminous 
reputation, are certain to abuse it, and may lose it 
(together with measurable profits) if they carry on 
tour a domestic partner who is an artistic inferior 
and force that partner upon the reluctant managers 
and clubs. 
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“A FELLOW OF INFINITE JEST” 


When Joseph Holbrooke was in America he got 
run over by an automobile—once. So he went back 
home to take up a somewhat similar but less dan- 
gerous sport, that of getting run over by critics— 
repeatedly. This second sport, however, is one at 
which Mr. Holbrooke has long been adept. He ap- 
pears to enjoy it hugely and is perfectly willing to 
keep up his end of the game. In May Mr. Hol- 
brooke gave his annual concerts in London for the 
fifteenth time, the first one on May 5 and the second 
on May 16, both at Aeolian Hall. After they were 
over Mr. Holbrooke wrote us under date of May 20 


as follows: 
Vale House, Tufnell Park Road, N. 
Dear Musica CourtER—It may interest you to know that 
all my chamber works have been performed here since I 


returned from America. 
He then goes on to enumerate his chamber works 
and concludes : 


I tell you this as 1 see no reference at all by Mr. Legge in 
your issues, and as he detests my work, it is not evident 
you will get much information in my direction. | trust 
you will use what I have sent for the few nice fellows I 
Sincerely, 

(Signed) HoLBrooxe. 


met over there. 


Evidently, Mr. Holbrooke includes us among the 
“few nice fellows’”—note that “dear” Musica Cou- 
RIER at the beginning of the note. We are glad to 
be “dear” to Mr. Holbrooke and hasten to assure 
Mr. Holbrooke that he is dear to us, for he affords 
us and our readers infinite entertainment. It is with 
real pleasure that we proceed, as he requests, to 
“use what I have sent”; the note, written partly 
on a note card, partly on the back of a ticket 
for row D, number 14 (seven shillings and six 
pence) for his second concert; the printed an- 
nouncement of the two concerts; the program of 
the second concert, and a London Athenzum clip- 
ping of several hundred words, exactly four of 
which are devoted to Mr. Holbrooke. 

However, there is considerable matter of interest. 
Here is the foreword to the announcement of the 
concerts : 

Having recovered in some degree from my visit to 
America, with its wild motorists (who succeeded in break- 
ing my left arm), also having recovered in some degree 
from the American method of “boosting” (their favorite 
term!) their so-called artists for cash received, I beg to 
announce my fifteenth year of concerts in London, which 
have been given mostly, hitherto, for British music, 


We pause merely to inquire of Mr. Holbrooke 
whether it was anything else than the cash of Lord 
Howard de Walden that “boosted” his opera, “Chil- 
dren of the Don,” onto the stage in London. We 
ask him frankly if, in his own heart, he really be- 
lieves that this work ever would have been pre- 
sented except for the fact that the aristocratic libret- 
tist was willing to spend good hard cash for the 
sake of seeing his own work done on the stage and 
consequently willing to spend it to “boost” Mr. Hol- 
brooke along with himself. 

And one other question: “Would Mr. Holbrooke 
have considered the libretto of the work worth 
while setting had it been written by John Smith or 
Tom Brown, with no money to insure Mr. Hol- 
brooke a hearing for his music?” 

The program of the second concert is headed as 
follows: 

Motto For These Concerts. 

Pamb a’i cenfydd, o bydd bai,— 

A Bawddyn, er na byddai. 


(Goronwy Owen.) 


Unfortunately Mr. Holbrooke omits to provide 
a translation, so that what is Welsh to the Welsh 
must remain Sanscrit for most of the rest of us. 
The concert opened with an organ extemporization 
and prelude, “Dylan,” from Holbrooke’s drama of 


that name, arranged by himself and played by East- 
hope Martin. This is the program note: 

As British orchestral works are rarely played by our 
orchestras, we have to hear them on the organ sometimes. 

This drama will be remembered by my friends as the one 
which received columns of abuse from every possible kind 
of critic, after a good performance at Drury Lane by 
Thomas Beecham. The work is still in existence. 


So is “Mona.” 

Then came a sextet for piano and wind instru- 
ments with the remark, “This work, like the ‘Pick- 
wick Quartet,’ had the misfortune to win a ‘prize’ 
some years ago. (Published by Novello & Co.)” 
Notice that little parenthesis at the end. Mr. Hol- 
brooke evidently does not object to spending his 
own money in order to “boost” his own works, for 
presumably he paid for the programs unless the 
public turned out in sufficient number to do it for 
him. Then came a group of “British Folksongs” 
arranged by Mr. Holbrooke, the names of which 
were “The Minstrel Boy,” “The Banks of Allan 
Waters,” “The Last Rose of Summer.” Later in 
the program there was another group, also arranged 
by Mr. Holbrooke, “Tom Bowling,” “All Through 
the Night,” “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” 
One may be inclined to disagree with Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s designation of these songs as folksongs. 
Evidently there are several “ones” in England who 
have disagreed with Mr. Holbrooke, for this note 
is appended: 

There seems to be some doubt in the minds of the gentle- 
men who write about music on my title “Folksongs,” but 
I think songs of a national character, which have reached 
every house in the British Isles may be called “Folksongs,” 
even though we know the authors in one or two cases 
The collecting of “Folksongs” from villages is a hobby 
of leisured gentlemen, and although many of them (both 
the tunes and the leisured gentlemen) are profoundly unin 
teresting, the fact remains that they have had authors, all 
of them, at some time or other, 


Further, Mr. Holbrooke’s fellow composers are 
given this gentle nudge: 

The accompaniment to these old songs, as published, is a 
beggarly thing, and starves the tunes. I think our tunes 
might have a little more attention from our harmony 
“masters,” that is, if they used their counterpoint judi- 


ciously. 

A piano player operated by Alvin Langdon Co- 
burn also participated in the concert, playing three 
numbers, one each by Holbrooke, Stravinsky and 
Ravel, which afforded the indefatigable composer 
chance for another and final note: 


“The Futurist Dances” announced cannot be done, the 


rolls having failed to arrive. I am sorry for this, as | 


shall lose some enemies through it. 

The reason for using mechanical instruments at these 
concerts is because our artists never play any British piano 
music if they can help it—neither does our press reproach 
them for this terrible behavior! Our press always has 
encouraged foreign music, and then cries in an ailing voice 
“Where are our composers?” As in our German trade, 
so in our art. 

This article could not be closed, however, with- 
out the foreword to the program of the second con- 
cert. Mr. Holbrooke first quotes from Robin H. 
Legge’s criticism of his first concert as printed in 
the London Daily Telegraph. Mr. Legge, as our 
readers know, besides being the Telegraph critic 
also, is the efficient and capable London correspond- 
ent of the MusrcaL Courier: 

The faithful chronicler must perforce state that that 
which set the audience (consisting largely of wounded sol- 
diers) most at their ease at the first of Joseph Hol- 
brooke’s new series of concerts was unfortunately not 
“The Pickwick Club” quartet by Mr. Holbrooke, not his 
playing in a manner all his own of some Debussy, nor the 
funeralemarch from “Apollo and the Seaman,” as played 
by Easthope Martin on the organ, not even Frank Bridge’s 
curious arrangement of the lovely “Londonderry Air,” 
which is too much arrangement and too little air; not, 
again, Mr. Holbrooke’s horn-pipish “Russian Dance,” or 
the picturesque “Belgium, 1915.” No, it was none of these 


things. It was the manly, robust, entirely unaffected sing- 
ing by Mr. Topliss Green (in khaki) of groups of what 
were quite wrongly called “folk” songs, such as “Hearts 
of Oak,” “Sally in Our Alley,” and “The Death of Nelson,” 
and this, despite the sophisticated “modernization” of the 
accompaniments. 


Whereupon Mr. Holbrooke comments as follows : 

The above is a type of the “appreciation” and “encour- 
agement” we have received for many years past, from the 
Telegraph, after. fifteen years’ concerts of British music 
It will show my audience that we have our enemies here, 
in our midst, besides the Germans, It is unfortunate, per- 
haps, as I think a little assistance would be of more value 
from such a source, and also a little fairer; but whatever is 
attempted in England for our own music receives the most 
determined depreciation from certain papers. I cannot 
boast that I was “educated in Germany” or any university— 
and that is a distinct drawback apparently to those gentle- 
men who have had this dubious advantage, like the afore- 
said scribe. 1 think these concerts running for fifteen 
years, producing a great many new native works, in spite 
of such opposition, speak for themselves. I need not say 
that I am pleased if the British songs find favor. I regret 
it is not pessible to perform the “Pickwick” Quartet again 
today, but those inquiring can hear it shortly played by 
the London String Quartet. 

(Signed) JostpH Ho.prooxe. 

On the date of writing the note quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article, Mr. Holbrooke could not 
have seen what Mr. Legge, under date of May 9, 
had written of his music to the Musicau Courter, 
as published in the London letter in the June 8 
issue : 

Joseph Holbrooke gave a concert last Friday, when his 
“Pickwick” Quartet was played for the first time in its 
complete state. It, like most that comes from the same 
source, is curious music. It is full of purple patches, but 
the black splotches are so aggressively ugly, the “nervous 
irritability” of so much is so prominent, that one too 
readily forgets the color, because it is so easily swamped 
in the unutterable darkness of the rest. 

We shall not attempt to defend Mr. Legge from 
Mr. Holbrooke. 
as a leading music critic of London for the last 
The one 


He does not need it. His work 
twenty years or more speaks for itself. 
thing that never seems to occur to Mr. Holbrooke 
is that his own opinion of his music may be wrong 
and the critic’s right, for Mr. Legge is only one of 
a practically unanimous party. To be sure, even so 
Hanshck was very badly 
But is Mr. Holbrooke an 


eminent an authority as 
mistaken about Wagner. 
English Wagner? And echo answers only, “Is he?” 


NEW PAGANINI DATA 


During the summer our Berlin correspondent 
will write on special musical subjects of general in 
terest. Among other things he will write a series 
of seven articles on Paganini, beginning next 
week, which will contain much new and interesting 
material that has not heretofore been published in 
America, including an anatomical analysis of the 
great violinist’s hands and arms, which was handed 
in to the French Academy in 1832 as a physiolog- 
ical essay of special moment because of the Ital- 
ian’s extraordinary physical makeup. This was 
written by Dr. Benatti, an expert anatomist, who 
attended Paganini as a private physician for a 
period of ten years. Mr. Abell’s articles also will 
refer to the many unknown and unpublished com 
positions by Paganini recently found among his ef 
fects. 

a 
THE HINSHAW OPERA PRIZE 


— 

In answer to many inquiries received om the sub- 
ject the Mustcat Courter is able to state to com- 
posers that no manuscripts for the W. W. Hin- 
shaw opera prize are to be sent to that gentleman 
at the present time. He will be ready in the early 
fall to make an announcement regarding the send- 
ing and receiving of manuscripts. The Musicav 
CourIER is in a position, however, to say that no 
manuscripts will be received before March 1, 1917. 
Full particulars are to be published in these col- 
umns hereafter. 
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UNDERSTANDING MUSIC 


We are occasionally asked to explain what is 
meant by the expression “understanding a musical 
work.” Critics, for instance, will state that a cer 
tain composition was not understood by the public. 
Chey say that in time this opera or that symphony 
will be liked when it is better understood. Now, 
there. are persons who see no sense in such state- 
ments. ‘To them music sounds pleasant or unpleas- 
ant in exactly the same way that lemons, or salt, or 
sugar, or alum, or olives, taste agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. To them there is nothing to understand 
except that they like the sound of some composi- 
tions and dislike the sound of others. They discern 
no argument in a pork chop and a sonata or any 
story in a fried egg and a symphonic poem. There- 
fore, say they, what is there to understand? 

Well, let 
for only those who understand their subject can be 
Let us take, for example, the 


us be simple and direct in our answer, 


simple and direct. 
triad of G major, consisting of the notes G, B, D. 
Go to the piano and play this triad with the left 
hand, and play the single note A with the right 
hand, an octave and a note higher than the G which 
is the lowest note in the left hand. The result will 
be a discord, a whole discord, and nothing but a dis- 
Now let us play the first four notes of the 
“Yankee Doodle.” The notes 
are G, G, A, B, in the key of G. Let us play the 
triad of G in the left hand with each of the 
four notes of the tune. You will then find that on 
the syllable “Doo—” you have the discord which 
was so unpleasant a moment before when played 
Why is it that this discord is no longer un- 
pleasant? Simply because your musical sense under- 
stands the A as part of the musical phrase belong- 
ing to the words “Yankee Doodle Came to Town.” 
lhe same A comes on the word “town,” but your 
ear will no longer accept the triad of G as its ac- 
companying harmony. You must have the triad of 
D, or an inversion of it, because your musical sense 
now demands the dominant and rejects the tonic— 
in untechnical language, wants the chord of D and 
refuses the chord of G. Why? Well, we must an- 
swer that we do not know why. 


corT d 
old familiar ditty, 


one 


alone 


Can you tell us why you refuse sugar on a beef- 
steak and decline iced cream in your gumbo soup? 
You say it is a matter of taste. Very well, then, 
accept that answer as the reason why your ear re- 
quires a dominent in certain places in the course 
of a musical work and will only accept a tonic 
chord at other places. But it is not altogether a 
question of sense or taste that causes you to accept 
as satisfactory the triad of G under the note A that 
goes with the first syllable of “Doodle.” Your mu- 
sical intelligence causes you to hear that the note A 
is part of a phrase in G and makes you oblivious to 
the fact that the note A is an unmitigated discord 
with the triad on G. When your intelligence tells 
you that your system requires a dose of Epsom salts 
you swallow the abomination without a protest. But 
if by chance you swallowed a gulp of Epsom salts 
at the dinner table when you expected to taste grape 
juice or mountain dew you would gasp for breath 
and think you were poisoned. Babies have to be 
regulated with sweet stuff like Castoria, which 
“they cry for,” according to the advertisement. 
Taste is far superior to intelligence in them, And 
we cannot help thinking of the Castorians in music 
who can understand so little and who like only a 
few simple harmonies and only the unavoidable dis- 
cords which accompany familiar phrases. 

But all the discords in Brahms and Wagner be- 
come as simple as that discord in “Yankee Doodle” 
when the ear has become familiar, first with great, 
long themes, secondly with the counter themes, go- 
ing their independent ways, and lastly with the notes 
which fill up the accompaniment. If the first phrase 
of “Yankee Doodle” was so long and elaborate that 


the ear could not recognize it at first, and if it was 
accompanied by an ornate version of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” with “Dixie Land” in the bass, 
and had moreover various phrases and changing har- 
monies, then the ear might be excused for not hear- 
ing all the parts clearly and for condemning the mu- 
sic as a pile of discord. But, you say, there never 
was such a mixture as we have described. We con- 
tradict you flatly. There is such a piece. It is 
the third section of Wagner’s “Meistersinger” over- 
ture. Now, in our opinion, “Meistersinger” is not 
a bad sort of overture, when you get to under- 
stand it. And the more new and strange music we 
hear the more we find true the words of the great 
English philosopher-poet, Alexander Pope, who in 
the year 1732 wrote his “Essay on Man,” contain- 
ing the lines: 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood. 


— 
FESTIVALS IN MAY 


May often is called the month of festivals. In 
the United States, at any rate, it is certain that most 





of the music festivals are in May. 

One of the earliest of recorded festivals, that of 
the Lemures, was in the same month. According to 
Ovid, the Lemures, or Lemuria, were formerly 
called Remuria, so named from Remus, who, with 
Romulus, was the founder of Rome in the year 
755 B.C. 

This ancient festival was a rather serious affair, 
and not at all like the festive occasions we now call 
festivals. During the three days of the Lemures all 
the temples were closed and no one was allowed to 
get married. There is an old Roman proverb to 
the effect that “May wives are always bad wives.” 
That proverb is not fashionable today, though no 
doubt it is as true now as it ever was. And there 
was a curious custom in connection with the Roman 
festival which never would do at all in modern Bos- 
ton, for the ancients were then prohibited from eat- 
ing beans. They had to fling them over the shoulder 
without looking back and say nine times a certain 
phrase in order to drive away the ghosts. This bean 
feast for the ghosts was a May festival, and it now 
is too late to find out if the ghosts preferred them 
raw or baked with pork and tomato sauce. 

Cincinnati—we mean the modern city in Ohio and 
do not refer to the ancient Cincinnatus—recently 
festival which was about as seri- 
ous as the Lemures. Beans were not prohib- 
ited, but festivity was. Beethoven’s unduly long 
‘ninth symphony and the same composer’s unat- 
tractive “Missa Solemnis” were crowded together 
on the selfsame program of a single con- 
cert. Such solemn festivals are seldom popular 
and do very little good. The hearer is not ben- 
efited merely by hearing music, but by enjoying it. 
And there are ten chances to one that the average 
audience will find more pleasure in a variety of 
short works than in one long work. It surely is 
no more inartistic to place a number of miscellane- 
ous compositions on a program than it is to hang 
all kinds of pictures side by side in a gallery. Many 
persons believe themselves shocked to hear a secular 
and a religious work at the same concert, and nev- 
ertheless will gaze with equanimity upon a painting 
of the Holy Family hanging beside a radiant Venus 
emerging from the waves of a mythological sea. 
They cannot stand “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” af- 
ter Mozart’s “Requiem,” but they do not object to 
“The interior of a Dutch butcher shop” hanging 
near one of Watteau’s aristocratic shepherdess 
groups. 

But let us return to our subject, which is, that 
May is a month of festivals, and we are of the 
opinion that festivals in the merry month of May 
should be cheerful. 


had a music 


OPERA IN ENGLISH 


The statistics of the recently ended season of the 
Aborn Grand Opera Company are most interesting 
and provide an effective answer to those who do 
not believe that there is a possibility of financial 
success for opera in English. Milton and Sargent 
Aborn have always adopted the principle of charg- 
ing low prices—ranging this year from $1 down-— 
and of putting on opera in a way somewhat better 
than might be expected for the price asked. Those 
who saw the performances this year realized they 
had been true to their purpose. Some operas, of 
course, were better performed than others, but con 
the whole the standard reached was fully propor- 
tionate to admission prices. 

In all, the Aborn Grand Opera Company played 
nineteen weeks, instead of the sixteen originally 
planned, the additional weeks being added on ac- 
count of the success of the organization. In 
Brooklyn thirty-six performances were given to 
more than 72,000 people, an average of practically 
2,000 persons a performance. The seasons in Bal- 
timore and Pittsburgh both opened on May 1, the 
Aborn Company this year being so large that this 
was possible. Baltimore had thirty-two perform- 
ances and an attendance of over 40,000.  Pitts- 
burgh, forty-one performances (an extra week be- 
ing added there), with an attendance of over 81,- 
000. The season in the Bronx opened on May 6 
and lasted for four weeks, with an additional sea- 
son of two weeks. There were fifty performances, 
the total attendance being 98,000 people. 

The company’s repertoire included 
operas, as follows: “Trovatore,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” “Butter- 
” “Fiansel and Gretel,” “Aida,” “Cav- 
” “Faust” and “Bohe- 





thirteen 


fly,” “Lucia, 
alleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci, 
mian Girl.” 

There were in all 159 performances and the total 
attendance amounted to 293,000, an average of 
nearly 1,800 per performance. 

The Aborns are so encouraged by this proof of 
an actual demand for opera in English that they 
anticipate working on a larger scale for the coming 
season, beginning early in the fall of the present 
year. 

——_©>—_——__ 


FORGOTTEN BENNETT 





Perhaps we should have heard more about the 
centenary of Sterndale Bennett, the English com 
poser, if the war had not put a damper on all things 
musical and artistic. Pennett composed a concerto 
at the age of seventeen which delighted Mendels- 
sohn. By the time he was twenty he had written 
three symphonies, four concertos, three overtures, 
and a number of smaller pieces. Schumann called 
him a superb artist, a poetic soul, an angel of a mu- 
sician, and so on. 

Of Bennett’s “Three Sketches” for the piano 
Schumann wrote: “They seem to me to surpass in 
delicacy and naiveness of presentation all I know 
of musical genre painting.” Fifteen years after 
Sterndale Bennett’s return from Leipsic he was 
asked to come over from London and accept the 
post of conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts. But 
he declined the honor, although it was the first time 
it had ever been offered to an Englishman. 

But the remarkable thing about Bennett is that he 
had spent himself as a composer by the time he was 
twenty-five. During the last thirty-nine years of 
his life he wrote nothing to add to his fame or to 
have enduring merit. One of the most promising 
of young composers dried up into a humdrum 
teacher and a president of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London. His name is altogether a rarity 
on concert programs in this year 1916, which com- 
pletes the century since Sir William Sterndale Ben- 
nett was born. 
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PITTSBURGH FESTIVAL 
ORCHESTRA BRINGS 
OUT BIG AUDIENCES 


Vera Kaighn, Soloist, and Carl Bernthaler, Conductor— 
Civic Interest Demonstrated—Polish Singers 
Enjoyed—Other Notable Soloists 








Pittsburgh, Pa., June 27, 1916. 

With a prelude entitled ‘Falling Rain,’ by Jupiter 
Pluvius, beginning about 7 o’clock Saturday evening, June 
24, it was thought the opening concert by the festival or- 
chestra would be poorly attended, but “Old Jup” quietly 
ended his prelude about 7.45 and soon the sky was the 
evidence of a clear sunset and by 815 a good sized 
audience was awaiting the appearance of Carl Bernthaler, 
conductor of the orchestra. Later the audience increased 
and most of the seats were occupied. 

Mr. Bernthaler was greeted with warm applause, and 
before beginning the program had the orchestra play the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

The program opened with Thomas’ overture from 
Mignon,” which was played in good style. The next num- 
ber consisted of Strauss’ “Reverie” and Von Kunits’ 
“Scotch Lullaby.” These numbers are of a lighter type, 
but were played in such a charming manner that an encore 
was necessary. 

The balance of the orchestra numbers were of varying 
themes, and the orchestra played so well throughout the 
entire program, that after each number warm and long 
applause was only abated by an encore and the rising and 
bowing of the whole orchestra. 

From the size of the audience, and interest shown on 
the opening night of these concerts, one cannot help but 
feel assured that they will continue to have the warm and 
enthusiastic support of the public and we hope this will 
be true and that when winter comes and these concerts 
have been discontinued interest will prevail upon the pub- 
lic to support a larger orchestra and that it will be one of 
civic pride. 

The orchestra on this occasion was assisted by Vera 
Kaighn, soprano, who sang for her number with orchestra 
accompaniment “Ah fors e lui,” from “Traviata.” 

Miss Kaighn has a large dramatic voice with clear tones 
and uses it in good style. Her aria was well rendered and 
she was warmly received by an audience the applause of 
which she responded to by repeating part of the aria. In 
her group of songs, with the piano, she showed versatility. 


Noted Artists Engaged for the Coming Season 


A glance at the list of artists to appear in the Heyn 
recitals during the season of 1916-1917, in Pittsburgh, 
gives cause for deep interest. Mr. Heyn in the past has 
given Pittsburghers an opportunity of hearing the best 
artists that our country supports, and he has not slighted 
us when he brings such artists as Frieda Hempel, Josef 
Hoffman, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, John McCormack, 
Rudolph Ganz, Albert Spalding, Mme. Schuman-Heink 
and Mischa Elman. 

Polish Singers’ Alliance of America Concert 

The Polish Singers’ Alliance of America, which is 
holding a convention here for several days, gave an in- 
teresting concert in Exposition Music Hall on the evening 
of June 26. The chorus was accompanied by an orchestra 
of about fifty pieces composed of local musicians, and 
assisted by Agnes Nering, soprano, of Chicago. 

The entire program was directed by J. C. Glomb, con- 
ductor of the Pittsburgh Chorus. Mr. Glomb deserves 
praise for his handling of a chorus of about 300 singers in 
this program. The work of the mixed voices was very 
good, but it was when singing a capella that the voices 
showed to best advantage. The evenness with which the 
different parts were balanced was noticeable, and the 
blending of the voices made the work very effective. 

It seemed almost like old times to see some of the 
former Pittsburgh orchestra members come upon the 
stage, and made one wish to hear again the same old or- 
chestra. 

However, the ensemble playing was excellent. In the 
“Polish Dance,” by Scharwenka, the effect obtained was 
well night perfect. When accompanying, the men at all 
times kept their instruments in sympathetic accord with 
the voice. 

Mme. Nering, the assisting artist, has a beautiful soprano 
voice, of wide range and sympathetic quality. It was a 
treat to hear her in various selections, and she was given 
quite an ovation after her first number, an aria from the 
opera “Halka.” Mme. Nering comes from Chicago, where 
she is associated with the Sherwood School, and has a 
class of about thirty young ladies. She is also one of the 
most prominent Polish singers in America, and is con- 
tinually busy with engagements. From Pittsburgh Mme. 
Nering goes to Washington, D. C., then to New York, 
where she is to make some records, and from New York 
is booked for a six weeks’ tour through Florida. 

One of the songs used by Mme. Nering was “If But the 


Flowers Knew,” a beautiful work by Mr. Glomb, the local 
director of the Polish Alliance Chorus. 

The entire program was well rendered, and it is expected 
more will be heard from the Polish singers of the country. 


Mrs, A, Hepner Sings With Orchestra 


Another signal success was scored by Mrs. A. Hepner 
on June 27, when she sang with the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra. 

Mrs. Hepner was heard with orchestral accompaniment 
in “L’insana parola,” from “Aida,” and in a group of songs 
with piano. In both of these she aroused the marked 
enthusiasm of her audience and was highly complimented 
for her work, 

Mrs. Hepner’s voice is a flexible, lyric soprano. Her 
group of songs with piano brought out well the sympa- 
thetic quality of her voice, as well as her versatility. 

H. E. W. 





OPERATIC STARS SING 
“SIEGFRIED” IN OPEN AIR 


Cleveland Weather Man Smiles on Splendid Perform- 
ance—Rain Subsequently Interferes With Special 
Wagner Program—Local Students of Opera 
Give Good Productions—Notes 


10316 Hampden Avenue, } 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 27, 1916 


At League Park, on Thursday evening, June 22, before 
an audience of 12,000 people, Wagner’s “Siegfried” was 
presented by the Metropolitan Opera Company. All na- 
ture conspired to make this open air production one of 
the rarest treats ever given to Cleveland music lovers. 
Had the weather been “made to order” it could not have 
been more perfect, and this, together with the beautiful 
stage settings and fine lighting effects, lent an atmosphere 
to the production that left little to be desired. It is not 
often that an entire opera is given by an all star cast. 
Usually there are parts which must be taken by the lesser 
satellites, but Cleveland was tortunate in hearing “Sieg- 
fried” by stars of international magnitude, together with 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, with Artur Bodanzky 
as conductor. 

Johannes Sembach made a striking Siegfried, as he pos 
sesses the fine physique and beautiful tenor voice which 
the part demands. His interpretation of the hotheaded 
impetuous hero won for him much applause and he was 
recalled time after time. 

The character of the grim Nibelungen dwarf Alberich 
was taken by Otto Goritz. 

Carl Braun’s rich bass belied the awful visage of Faf 
ner, and added much to the beautiful ensemble. 

Frieda Hempel, as the forest bird, certainly proved a 
worthy rival of any real bird, with her clear, bell like 
tones and soft trills. 

Melanie Kurt, as Brunnhilde, and Clarence Whitehill, as 
Wotan, were heard for the first time in Cleveland, and 
it was not difficult to tell how much the audience appre 
ciated the beautiful voices and splendid acting of these 
two artists, as the applause told its own story. 

Schumann-Heink, the beloved singer, and one of the 
world’s greatest Wagnerian artists, sang the part of Erda 
As is always the case, her glorious voice cast its charmed 
spell over her hearers and the audience regretted only that 
on account of the darkness of the stage she was not seen 
as well as heard. 

Much credit is due Adella Prentiss Hughes, the local 
manager, for the success of this initial open air perform- 
ance and it is to be hoped that many more may follow. 


Rain Interferes With Special Wagner Program 


A Wagner program by Melanie Kurt, Johannes Sem- 
bach and Carl Braun, with the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra under Artur Bodanzky, was scheduled for Satur- 
day, June 24, at League Park, but on account of the 
heavy storm had to be canceled. 


School of Opera Gives “Faust” and “Trovatore” 


Gounod’s “Faust” and Verdi’s “Trovatore” were the 
two operas presented by the pupils of the Liesegang 
School of Opera on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
June 1, 2 and 3 at the new Lyceum Theatre. 

In “Faust” Simone Paskel sang the title role and re 
ceived much applause.. Florence Wasson made a charm- 
ing Marguerite. Her voice is of beautiful quality and 
wide range. She also possesses much dramatic ability. 
James A. MacMahon was excellent in the role of Mephis- 
topheles. His voice is a rich baritone and he uses it with 
intelligence. Frank Workman (Valentine), H. R. Rosen- 
berry (Wagner), Luella B. Forsstrome (Siebel), and 
Maude Williams (Martha) all did commendable work. 

The “Soldiers’ Chorus,” which deserves special mention, 
was sung in a spirited manner and with good effect. Mr. 
Liesegang conducts with authority and much praise is due 
him for the excellent performances. 

“Trovatore” was presented with the following cast: 
Leonora, Florence Wasson; Ines, Corinne Meyers; Azu- 


cena, Lotta May Brunner Kelly; Manrico, Simone Paskal ; 
Count di Luna, Frank Workman; Ferrando, James Mac 
Mahon; Ruiz, A. Altschuler; an old gypsy, S. Blondes. 


Notes 


William B. Colson celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as organist and choir director of the Old Stone 
Church, Public Square, Sunday evening, June 11. The 
regular choir of the Old Stone Church was augmented 
by the choirs of Second, Euclid avenue and Calvary Pres 
byterian churches. Organists of these churches also took 
part in the service. 

A recital by the vocal and organ pupils of Caroline 
Lowe took place Tuesday evening, June 20, at Engineers’ 
Hall. The pupils were assisted by Elsa Hoertz, harpist, 
and Louise Lincoln, violinist. 

The Western Reserve University has recently conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Music on Charles E. Clemens, 
the well known organist of this city. 

Alice Crane Wrigley, pianist and teacher, presentel 
some of her advanced students in a recital at her studio, 
1719 East 116th Place, Saturday, June 17. The work of 
Mrs. Fred Howard and Arthur E. Wegot should be espe- 
cially commended. Mrs. Howard played the “Barcarolle” 
in G major (Rubinstein) and “Hungarian rhapsody,” No. 
5 (Liszt). Mr. Wegot’s numbers included “scherzo” and 
“choral,” by Dubois. 

The fifteenth annual commencement exercises and con 
cert of the West Side Musical College, Stephen Com 
mery, director, took place at the Cleveland Chamber of 
Industry Auditorium, Tuesday evening, June 20. 

Bette Fauss 


Cincinnati Extols Gadski 


That Johanna Gadski is still a high priestess among 
heroic Wagner figures is the statement made by the 
critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer in his comments on 
the open air performance of “Siegfried” recently given 
in that city, the writer going on to say: “Hers was a 
gorgeous presentation both vocally and histrionically.” 
Madame Gadski has returned to New York after her 
touring experience, which she declares one of the most 
interesting in her career. 


Charles Klein Leaves $169,306 


The late Charles Klein (author of the popular play “The 
Music Master”), who was lost on the Lusitania, left an 
estate now appraised at $169,306. To his brother, Her 
man (the London vocal authority) he bequeathed $5,000; 
another brother, Manuel (a composer and formerly con 
ductor at the New York Hippodrome), he left $1,000, 


New York Symphony Society for Pacific Coast 





George Engles, manager of the Symphony Society of 
New York, announces that the entire New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, again 
will visit the Pacific Coast next spring. The tour will 
begin March 18 
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Advanced Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Thilo 
Becker Heard in Los Angeles Recitals 


Los Angeles 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, of Los Angeles, were both 

represented during the past week in recitals by their ad- 

May 
presented by 


Cal., June 25, 1916 


tJowen, a very brilliant young 
Mr. Becker at the Gamut Club 


vanced pupils. Nellic 


pianist, wa 


Auditorium on Monday evening, June 19, in a most at 
tractive program, which she handled in a manner which 

vved her to be a genuine artist. She was assisted by 
Esther Sharp, a pupil of Helen Thorner, the noted 
Hungarian contralto, who sang a number of songs with 


displaying a voice of beautiful qual 
interpreta 


ing simplicity 


it rare poise and tine musicianship in her 
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latti, Daquin and Paradisi, and the others being of more 
modern trend and better calculated to display the tech- 
nical and interpretative skili of the performer. But this 
first group, with its old time flavor, was rendered deli- 
ciously effective by the fine, light touch of this gifted 
young artist, and by the great tastefulness of her inter- 
pretations. There was here, as, indeed, throughout the 
entire program, no striving after sensational effects, and 
the interpretatiéms were rendered individual and adequate 
hy this very simplicity, this youthful vivacity and evident 
deep appreciation of the beauty of the thought of the 
composer 

These elements were equally present in the brilliant and 
numbers that followed: “Au Cou- 
(Borodin), “Serenade a la Poupee” (Debussy), 
(Rosenthal), and MacDowell’s “Etude de 
Concert.” It here became evident that Miss Bowen pos- 
all of the attributes of the artist—force, 
sonority of tone, a brilliant facility, perfect use of the 
pedals, and, above all things, a splendid memory, a fine 
ease and apparent entire freedom from nervousness. Her 
playing is unaffected in the extreme, and, at times, almost 
inspired in its vivid and colorful exposition of the mu- 


difheult group of 
vent” 
*Papillons” 


sessed real 


sic’s high lights. 
there were two numbers by 


lo close the program 
Blanchet, Liszt’s ‘“Waldesrauschen,” and Pabst’s para- 
phrase of “Eugen Onegin.” The Blanchet numbers 


were particularly well done, and it appeared that this 
strong, virile style, with the splendid use of modern di- 
sonances, and its hard, steel like glitter, appealed particu- 
larly to the youth, vigor and passion of the artist. 

Miss Bowen is a splendid artist whose natural gifts 
have been splendidly developed, and, should she elect to 
make music her career, she may depend upon a brilliant 
success 

“Purcell Mayer, who is now fourteen years of age, 
began the study of the violin at six and a half. Mrs. 
Becker has been his only teacher’—so says a note append- 
ed to the program given by this clever boy at the Gamut 
Club Auditorium, Los Angeles, on June 22. It is worth 
while to give his program jn full, for that speaks for the 
boy’s facility better than could any words of the com- 
mentator: Sonata in E major, Handel; concerto in G 
minor, Bruch; “Romance,” Debussy; “The Swan” Saint- 
Saéns: “Au Bord d’un Ruisseau,” Boisdoffre; “Vesperale,” 
Scott; “Liebeslied,” Kreisler; Slavonic fantasie, Dvorak 
Kreisler. 

Purcell Mayer is, in spite of his youth, a fine violinist. 
fe plays with much of that brilliance and warmth of 
touch and tone that are notable in the playing of his 
teacher. Indeed, the fineness of his tone is one of the 
most notable things about his performance, for it is a 
rare possession for a boy of fourteen, He has a fine, 
light bow arm, and fingers that grip the strings firmly and 
sharply, giving clarity to his playing. His intonation is 
excellent, and his interpretations effective. Above and be- 
yond all this, he possesses that vague though indispensable 
thing that we call personality or magnetism, and, because 
of this, his playing was thoroughly enjoyed. It may be 
added that Purcell Mayer (I like his name) is not a 
“finished performer,” that being the favorite encomium of 
writers in the daily press. He is not a “finished” mu- 
sician in any sense of the word, not an infant prodigy, 
one of the kind that peters out, as I have seen dozens or 
hundreds of them do, before they reach the age of real 
maturity. He is just a normal, healthy boy, unusually 
endowed musically, whose normal, healthy development 
has been greatly aided by the wise guidance of his teacher. 
That he will in time become a truly great violinist can- 
not be doubted, provided, of course, the present course of 
development be continued for the next few years. That, 
nobody can foresee. But the material is there in full 
measure and, except for a misfortune, success may be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion. r 





Friars Give Spalding Theatre Party 





In view of the honor that has been conferred upon him 
as the first soloist with the Civic Orchestral Society, the 
Friars’ Club is arranging a huge “theatre party” in honor 
of Albert Spalding, and will attend about two hundred 
and fifty strong, his solo appearance here with the Civic 
Orchestra on July 11. 
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“The Pathé Girl” 





Wednesday, June 21, the Pathé Fréres Phonograph 
Company gave a banquet to all its dealers throughout 
the United States, in the banquet room of the Claridge 
Hotel, New York. Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and one of the artists who makes 





ANNA FITZIU, 
Metropolitan Opera Soprano, 


records for the company, was present on this occasion 
and sang the Arditi “Il Bacio,” a record of which she 
has made for the company. Miss Fitziu was introduced 
to the banqueters by Mr. Case, one of the company’s head 
men, in the following impressive manner : 

“You have all heard of the ‘Girl From Havana,’ doubt- 
less you have all heard of the ‘Girl From Tokio,’ and 
not a few, I fancy, have not only heard of, but know the 
girl from London and the girl from Paris; tonight, how- 
ever, I have the pleasure of presenting to you a new girl, 
and whom I shall call, with the fair lady’s permission, 
‘The Pathé Girl’ 

“I met this charming lady coming out of the recording 
room of the Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company late this 
afternoon when I returned to my office, and when I told 
her that the Pathé Jobbers’ Association was to be Pathé 
guests tonight, she asked me if I thought it would add 
anything to their pleasure if she should sing for them? 
| assured her that nothing would give you more pleasure, 
and thanked her for offering to entertain you. She will 
now sing for you, and at the conclusion of her song, I 
will have her voice, in the same song, reproduced on a 
Pathé record so that you can see for yourselves how near 
the true voice the Pathé record is. I may further add 
that this charming lady is the only soprano brave enough 
to attempt the difficult soprano part of Rosario in the 
Spanish opera ‘Goyescas,’ that was such a success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the past season. 

“Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Anna Fitziu, of the Metropolitan Opera House.” 





Carl Hahn Unanimously Re-elected 
Conductor of New York Arion Society 
apne 

Music lovers who have enjoyed the splendid singing of 
the New York Arion Society under the skillful baton of 
Carl Hahn will hear with pleasure the announcement that 
he has been unanimously re-elected to fill the post of con- 
ductor for this organization. 

Mr. Hahn expects to remain in the metropolis until Au- 
gust, while Mrs. Hahn (known to the concert world as 
Laura Maverick) sailed last Wednesday for Galveston, 
Tex. From there she goes to San Antonio to spend a few 
months with her father, W. H. Maverick. 





Fay Foster Receives Token of Appreciation 





Fay Foster, who gave a musical festival in Hempstead, 
L. L, on the evenings of June 22, June 29 and July 1, was 
presented with a beautiful ebony baton, richly trimmed 
in silver, by Jessie Irwin Peace. Mrs. Peace sang the role 
of Naomi in the cantata “Ruth,” dramatized, costumed and 
produced under the able guidance of Fay Foster. 





Love Me, Love My Dog 


Frieda Hempel left the Griswold Hotel, New London, 
Conn., recently because her dog was refused hospitality at 
the establishment. 
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Interesting Sidelights and Incidents of Orchestra Travel—Plans for 


SUNN Tuva 


the 
-of the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
The 
company had the use of two standard Pullman sleepers 
the entire time. 


During the recent eight weeks of spring tour 
tenth annual 
chestra, the distance traveled totaled 6,042 miles. 


one— 


However, this distance was not entirely 
by rail, as the accompanying pictures show, even though 


LL 


Next Season 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA ON TOUR | 


000000 


dropped below the horizon and with nothing but water 
in sight every one had a feeling as if he were on an 
Atlantic liner the high The 
heightened when, at seven o’clock a steward passed 


on seas. illusion was 


along the broad promenade deck, beating a gong to 
Breakfast over, 


make known that breakfast was ready. 


total of 174 concerts for the thirteenth season, divided 
as follows: 
In Minneapolis 


Friday evening symphony concerts 12 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts 20 
Young people’s concerts ... Sand a set 
Miscellaneous concerts 2 


In St. Paul 


Thursday evening symphony concerts 12 
Miscellaneous concerts { 
Midwinter tour 
Spring tour .... 08 


174 
opens in St 


The the 
Paul, Thursday, October 19, and in Minneapolis, Friday 


fourteenth orchestra 


season ot 


October 20. The length of the season and the number 











7 a> hapeannld 


SNAPS 
1. Tent in which orchestra played at Edmond, Okla. 2. 
“Pere Marquette, No. 18."") 3. Left to right: 


25, 1916. 4. 
orchestra's three cars in hold of ship. 


the sleepers were not abandoned during any part of the 
trip. 

Pleasant, Mich., to Appleton, Wis., 
Michigan (around the 


In going from Mt 
to avoid the long way through 
lower end of Lake Michigan and north through Chi 
cago, a matter of several hundred miles, not to mention 
the Manager Wendell 
Heighton had the brilliant idea of going across country, 


time it would have consumed) 
straight as the crow flies, taking his company across 
Lake After 


lengthy negotiations with one of the railroad companies 


Michigan to accomplish this purpose. 
operating car ferries across the lake he completed ar 
rangements whereby the company, sleeping cars, bag 
gage car and all, would be carried over from Ludington, 
Mich., to Manitowoc, Wis., 


504 miles by rail to 232 miles, seventy-five of which 


thus reducing a journey of 


were by water. 
Mt 


at five in the morning. 


The orchestra left Pleasant at midnight, arriving 


at Ludington There they were 
backed onto the ferry by a switch engine awaiting, as 
shown in one of the pictures, and without loss of time 
the journey across the lake began. It was a cool, sunny 
morning and within a few minutes of starting every 
Emil Oberhoffer, the 


ductor, the four vocal soloists, and Manager Heighton, 


member of the orchestra, con 


were on deck prepared to enjoy the novel trip to the 
utmost. 


Lake Michigan is about seventy-five miles across at 


this point and before long the shore of Michigan 


_ rImKT mT . 
TAKEN ON MINNEAPOLIS 
Left to right: 
Leonora Allen, soprano; Wendell Heighton, manager of orchestra; Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on board steamship ‘Pere Marquette, No 
End of one sleeping car at left. 








Louis Kreidler, baritone; Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; 


t 18," Lake Michigan, May 26, 1916 
Albert Lindquest, tenor, on pilot of locomotive. 


steamer chairs were hauled out by those inclined to 
smoke their after breakfast cigar in comfort. Others 
began the usual deck promenade 

Toward the end of the fifth hour the cry of “land in 
sight” was heard and before long the boat backed into 
the slip at Manitowoc on the Wisconsin side of the lake, 
a switch engine hauled the cars off the boat, a pas- 
senger engine backed into the cars and after a short 
run the company was landed at Appleton where, within 
an hour, Mr. Oberhoffer raised his baton for the first 
the and the “sea voyage” of the 


number of matinee 


orchestra became but a memory—not quite, however, 


for the first number on the program was Mendelssohn's 
overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 
the tour occurred at 


Edmond, Okla., where a hall of sufficient size being 


One other unusual incident of 
lacking, a matinee was given in a large circus tent, 
An additional audiencs 
the 


filled to its capacity of 2,000 


seated in automobiles surrounded tent (the side 


flaps of which had been rolled up to let in the air as the 
afternoon was hot and sultry) and these added the toot 
of their horns to the applause of the audience after each 
number 

During this tour the orchestra gave a total of ninety 


eight concerts in forty-nine cities located in twelve 


States of the Union. Of these forty-nine cities, fifteen 
were visited for the first time. Together with seventy 


six concerts given during the home season this makes a 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA’S RECENT SPRING 
Leonora 


(Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, at left, attired in raincoat.) 





“Se ill 


TOUR. 
Allen, soprano; Albert Lindquest, tenor (Taken n steamer 
(Taken on college campus, Mt. Pleasant, Mich Ma 


Putting the 


and series of concerts will be about the same as last 
winter. Definite announcements of the plans will be 
made shortly Among other things Manager Wendell 
Heighton is busy planning a tour to the Pacific Coast 


next winter 
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WHY CHICAGO CLAIMS SPIERING 


And Also Why Spiering Claims Chicago—lInteresting 
Facts in Connection With Spiering’s Activities 
in the Middle West Metropolis 


Of all the American musicians, none has had a career 
more closel bound up with Chicago than Theodore 
Spiering, the violinist, conductor, composer and pedagogue 
Although Mr, Spiering still is a young man, it was in 
October, 1862, that his first association began with the 


vreat city on Lake Michigan, He went there direct from 
t Royal High School of Music, Berlin \ letter from 
Joachim to Theodore Thomas was the open sesame that 
cause Spiering to become a member of the fine orchestra 

hich was then beginning its second season at Chicago 
Owing to the fact that the artist had been detained in 
juarantine (there was cholera in Hamburg that summer ) 


York harbor for two weeks, the position as second 


concertmaste which had been, offered him, had been 
led and he therefore was forced literally to “take a 
mack seat,” as he put it humorously at the time 


ir. Spiering’s rear position did not, however, detract 


opportunity to show his true gifts, for Thomas, 


realizing the musical value of his new young assistant, 
invited him to appear as soloist at one of the regular 

phony concerts in February, 1893. On that occasion, 
pierin solo number was the Schumann “Phantasy,” a 


rk which always had been and still is one of the favorite 


mes of Spiering’s repertoire, in spite of the fact that it 
cems to be tabooed by the average violinist and has met 
with but littl love from the public. The success which 
Mr. Spiering made at his first Chicago appearance 1s a 
natter of record and it established him at once as one 
f the leading interpreters and technicians among. the 
iolin playing fraternity of the United States 

jn the summer of 1893 (World's Fair year), Spiering 
made a large step forward artistically and added sub 


tantially to his lustrous reputation by organizing a quartet 


vhich, as the Spiering Quartet, was for twelve years the 
West 


no question as to its importance in the great work 


only important 
Ih rei 


of upbuilding 


chamber music organization in the 


musical appreciation throughout the whole 


Western territory. It was, next to the Chicago orchestra, 


the movement just mentioned 


winning of his 


the most decisive factor mn 


Spiering’s career as a teacher, and the 


purs as an orchestral conductor, also are two very mo 


mentous phases of his Chicago activity. 
N Theodore Thomas was strong in 


a judge than 


his praise of the baton ability of the young violinist, and 


No less 


no less important an estimate than public praise acclaimed 
iim as one of the leading violin teachers of the big city, 
ind in fact, of the entire Western country 

In April, violin 


Chicago and then departed for Berl'n, for he always had 


1905, he gave a_ farewell recital in 


felt that he needed the incentive of competition in order 


to progress as an artist. “There certainly is no lack of 
competition in the German capital,” said Spiering 


for an artist 


miu ical 
when he left Chicago, “and it 1s important 
to meet obstacles and to conquer them so as to keep his 
ambition at top notch and to develop to the fullest extent 
the gifts and possibilities which he feels within himself.” 

Phe striking results due to the furtherance of Spiering’s 
activities in Berlin soon made themselves manifest. As a 
soloist he had not previously been afforded the opportuni- 
ties that should have With due 
deference to Chicago’s enterprise and local pride, the fact 
had been looked upon in that city as a local 


been his in rich degree. 


that he 
artist had the natural tendency (for Chicago is not alone 
in that regard) to withhold from him in the mind of the 
his rightful place as a public performer of the 
from 


public 


rank as some of the great visiting artists 


serlin, Spiering found recognition at once as 


same 
abroad. In 
a musician of rank and before long he was in large de- 
mand all over Germany as a soloist for recitals and with 
important orchestras 

In speaking to a Musicat Courier inquirer about the 
comparative value of a career pursued abroad, Spiering 
said: “I believe | can say sincerely that the recognition 
and acknowledgment which came to me as a soloist, and 
has continued to be mine during recent years, is in great 
measure due to my powers as an interpreter which I ac- 
quired during my work with the orchestra in Chicago, and 
familiar with the symphonic works and 


which made me 


brought me into direct contract with the soloist of re- 
nown who played with the organization.” 

In fact, it was written of Spiering just after his Berlin 
debut, that his style showed “how careful a student of 
technical analysis and musical situation he must have 
been.” and how evident it was in his playing “that through 
his large teaching experiences he had perfected a method 
if the most. scientific kind.” 

The Berlin critics, as well as the leading connoisseurs 
in other cities in which Spiering has appeared, always 
were quick to point out that his technical command is of 


order. Equally unanimous, everywhere, has 


the highest 
been the estimate that his experiences as a conductor dur- 





THEODORE SPIERING, 


As seen by German caricaturist 


New 


European orches 


ing recent years (Spering’s baton direction of the 
York 
tras is too well known to need extended comment here) 


Philharmonic and many of the 


have made of him a solo violinst with largeness of au- 


thority and depth of conception. They are the leading 
characteristics of his public performances, according to 
his reviewers, 

Berlin, the 
were Amsterdam, Copenhagen, London, 


Beside cities in which he secured veritable 


triumphs abroad 
Lausanne, etc 

It is practically twenty-four years since Spiering left 
Chicago, twenty years since he left the Chicago Orchestra, 


and more than eleven years since he left Chicago and 


last played there. 
recalled at this 


The Chicago activity of Spiering 1s 


time because he is to make his reappearance there next 
winter and will play in at least three important concerts. 
with the 


On December 8 and 9 he is to be the soloist 


Chicago Orchestra; on January 22 he will give a concert 
in a recital series which Carl D. Kinsey is managing. 
Also there are in Spiering a number of 


private mus‘cales, and soirées already booked, and also 


prospect for 
an appearance in Evanston, 

All these that 
interest in Chicago in the reappearance of one of its own 
from a 


engagements show there is tremendous 


sons 


for so Spiering regards himself 
In him, the city of h’s early activities 


musical 
musical standpoint 
now will find an artist fully matured, of keen intelligence, 
vast musical knowledge and unlimited technical powers. 
He is certain to be one of the impressive mus‘cal suc- 


cesses of the 1916-17 Chicago season. 


“The God Who Made Himself” 


A notice of the first instalment of “The God Who Made 
these col- 
this 


George Edwards, was made in 
umns some ago. The instalment of 
very original work now is at hand, and, accompanying it, 
a circular letter from the publisher, Oswald C. Coffman, 
San Diego, Cal., which is so illuminating that I take the 
liberty of publishing it in full. 


Himself,” by 


weeks second 


Dear FRIEND Elderly Woman to whom her 
friends presented a Bible with Commentaries. When asked how she 
liked the gift, the like the Bible very much 
and I 
tail of the Commentaries.” 

here were many encouraging 
of “The God Who Made Himself”; but also there were many like 
that of the Elderly Woman, and on that account we have decided to 
those who (we 


There was once an 


woman answered: “I 
understand it thoroughly, but I can make neither head nor 


responses to the first instalment 


send out the second instalment, as before, to all 
have reason to believe) are interested in the problem of music in 
its relation to the other activities of life. The only complexity in 
the “Notes’’ was contained in the short introduction, the meaning 
of which it is the object of the work to elucidate. Perhaps (like 
prefaces, which, as Shaw says, “are always written last’) the funda 
mental argument should have been given at the end. To all those 
who did not understand it, Mr. Edwards suggests to wait until the 
facts are all described, or else to forgot it altogether—just as the 
Elderly Woman prohably did wi he Commentaries. 

(wh is the main thing) 
ill greatly encourage the publishers 


Meanwhile, if the story pleases you, 


your subscription to the series 


in this experiment in an unusual field. 


Yours very truly, Oswatp C. CorrmMan, Publisher. 


The second instalment of this work is entitied “How 
God Was Born.” The god with which this book deals is 
music. How it was born from the most primitive rhyth- 
mic sounds made by the most primitive of peoples as they 
gradually began to evolve from the animal, is told most 
entertainingly in this second chapter. And, in a series of 
notes for grown-ups, the real association of all this with 









the early facts of musical development, as thought out by 
many of the greatest of philosophical writers, is ex- 
plained in a clear and concise manner, as well as sug- 
gestions for the teaching of children. 

The greatest juvenile books that ever have been written 
are those that appeal to grown ups as well as to children, 
and which possess an educational value, giving facts in a 
way that appeals to the child’s imagination. 

This book is one of them, and the fact that it is being 
gotten out in instalments is a distinct advantage, at least 
to the child, because this will bar the possibility of the 
lictle ones poring over the book till it is completed, and 
then throwing it aside and losing interest in it. 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON PLANS 


Something About That Managerial Firm, Its Plans 
and Artist Lists—Mr. Winton Returns From 
Long Booking Trip 





The Winton & 
Livingston will have an extremely busy season for 1916- 
17 and one that undoubtedly will prove highly successful 
from the artistic standpoint also, as the artists on their 
list have been selected with extreme musical discrimination. 
Sookings by Winton & Livingston have been made exten- 
sively for the summer and the coming season and the tours 


arranged 


incorporated concert management of 


wiil in most cases give their artists transcon- 
tinental appearances 

Victor C. Winton, of the Winton & Livingston agency, 
returned to New York last week from a three months’ 
booking trip through the Central and Southwestern States 
On this trip he traveled over 10,000 miles, visited fifty cities 
and had the opportunity of interviewing more than 200 
of the 


those cities, as well as a host of the so called local man- 


prominent musical organizations represented in 


agers. In expressing his views on the aspect of the coming 
season, Mr. Winton was highly optimistic. 
“the demand throughout the country for a greater number 


He claims that 


of musical attractions seems to be general and that the 
public apparently is becoming more stringent in its choice 
and selection of artists to fulfill its requirements, a fact 
which goes to prove that the standard of musical apprecia- 
tion in our country is an ever growing one.” 

As to the splendid work being done by the various ladies’ 
societies everywhere, enough appreciation can hardly be 
shown, said Mr .Winton, for “it is to the women of the 
different communities that credit is invariably due for the 
made in the definite con 


progress establishing of 


cert societies for the study 
“The 


this country some time ago, at the outbreak of the Euro- 


courses and organized 


of musical appreciation., misgivings felt in 
pean war, over the prediction that the influx of concert 
artists to this country from abroad necessarily would upset 
conditions here, have proved to be unworthy of considera- 
tion, On the contrary, the simple fact that most of the 
best known artists are here, has been one of the strongest 
incentives for the people of our land to insist on having 
the artists appear in the various communities.” 

The Winton & Livingston list of artists 
season includes Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano; Adelaide 
Elsie Baker, contralto; Astrid Yden, 
Wheeler, tenor, Lester Donahue, 


for the coming 
Fischer, soprano; 
harpist; William and 
pianist. 

The oublic has been quick in responding to the art of 
Jenny Dufau, that charming French artist who, as leading 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, first established herself in America as an operatic 
favorite of exceptional rank, and who in subsequent sea- 
sons won her way more closely to the hearts of the Amer- 
ican public through her admirable concert work, 

The early part of the new season will find Miss Dufau 
in the Eastern States, and in New York City, where she has 
three recital appearances at Aeolian Hall. December Jan- 
uary and February have been set aside for her tour of the 
Central and Western States, and the latter part of the 
season for her appearances in the South and Southwestern 
States. 

Adelaide Fischer is one of the most promising of young 
American sopranos, her work in the past two seasons hav- 
Her third Aeolian 
Hall recital will take place in November and immediately 
thereafter she will depart on a tour of the Central and 
Western territory. 


ing established that fact convincingly. 


There is a general demand from new 
territories for this talented artist’s services. 

Elsie Baker is another young American who has been 
successful. She is one of the most popular artists of her 
type in the concert field today and the coming season will 
find her extremely busy. At present she is away on a three 
months’ tour of the New England States for sixty engage- 
ments. Miss Baker is fortunate in possessing great per- 
sonal charm in addition to her vocal and artistic distinc- 
tions. 

Mr. Wheeler’s place in the front rank of American ten- 
ors is not an accident, but is the result of a gradual growth 
His naturally fine vocal endowments have been supple- 
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mented by a thorough collegiate and conservatory educa- 
tion, thus assuring that broad culture so necessary to real 
artistic success. 

Lester Donahue, the American pianist, is widely remem- 
bered from last season through the unquestioned success he 
created in his debut recitals in New York and in Boston. 
He is a recent acquisition of the Winton & Livingston 
forces and his managers have wonderful expectations for 
his future, 


NOTES FROM NEW JERSEY 


Newark, N. J., July 3, 1916. 

The interest of the musicians and music lovers of 
Essex and surrounding counties is now centered in the 
Robert Treat Hotel concerts to be given next season. 
There is a great desire to outdo even the Biltmore 
series and elaborate plans are being made to accom- 
plish this purpose. The series opens on October 23 
and closes on March 19. Seats will be reserved in the 
order in which applications are received. 

Members of the Hudson County Music Festival As- 
sociation (Jersey City, Hoboken and Bayonne) will visit 
Atlantic Highlands on Saturday afternoon, July 15, re- 
turning in the evening. They will make the trip on the 
Mandalay, leaving the Battery at 1.15 p. m. 

The unveiling of the much talked of Calleoni statue, 
which has been given to the city of Newark by Christian 
Feigenspan at a cost to the donor of $60,000, will take 
place on Wednesday afternoon at 4 p. m., either July 
19 or 26. The Italian Ambassador and other distin- 
guished persons are expected to be present. The musi 
cal program, which is in charge of Thornton W. Allen, 
will be made up of selections by an orchestra of twenty 
pieces with two solo numbers. 

Over the week end Anna Case stayed at Asbury Park. 

Alexander Lambert was seen Sunday night enjoying 
a dish of ice cream at Cooper’s, Asbury Park. 

Members of the Newark Musicians’ Club are some- 
what scattered. Arthur Klein is at the Sunset, Asbury 
Park; Agnes Mulvey is at Manasquan; Katherine Ey- 
man has been visiting at Avon; Mr. and Mrs. C. Mor 
timer Wiske are in Maine; next week Mary Potter and 
Mr. and Mrs, Potter leave for Norfolk, Va. 


Leoncavallo Movie Operetta 





Leoncavallo’s operetta, “La Reginetta Delle Rose,” 
under the title of “Queen of Roses,” is to appear here in 
the films early in July with the accompanying music by 
an orchestra of fifty men. As an operetta this work most 
distinctly did not flourish. Much of Leoncavallo’s music 
in it is puerile. 


Melanie Kurt Sings for the Soldiers 





At the close of a patriotic concert in which she partici- 
pated in Cleveland on June 23, Melanie Kurt, the Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, who happened to be in Cleveland 
as a result of the “Siegfried” performance, led soldier 
boys in singing “America.” The place was the Clinton 
Park Camp, where the Fifth Regiment of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard were preparing to leave for the Mexican bor- 
der. Mme. Kurt said of the concert: “It was inspiring to 
sing for those volunteer soldiers, and tears came to my 
eyes as they joined with me in singing the last stanza of 
America’s patriotic song.” Mme. Kurt received an ova- 
tion from the regiment and a large bouquet of American 
Beauties from the colonel in command. The night before 
Mme. Kurt had taken the role of Briinnhilde in the per- 
formance of “Siegfried.” 


Frank Mach’s Successful Pupils 





Frank Mach, solo violinist and instructor of Omaha, 
Neb., is winning great success with his pupils. They 
possess surety of tone, excellent interpretation, and are 
thoroughly schooled in technic. Out of a class of sixty 
eight pupils, the following were presented in recitals 
during the month of June: Mrs. H. Goettsche, Fanny 
Fish, Vy Harrington, Winifred Lathrop, Florence 
Lewis, Goldie Pred, Isabelle Rodman, Clara Schneider, 
Gertrude Wieding, Archie Baley, Eddie Brodkey, Julius 
Frank, Charles Fish, Dave Frieden, Morris Franklin. 
Max Guttman, Alvin Helgren, Joe Herman, Phillip 
Krasne, Meredith Kenyon, Lester Meyers, Bohuslay 
Pestal, William Raduziner, Sam Rosenblatt, Al. Rohr 
bough, Ernest Stilling and Joe Stern 


Unusual Honors Paid John W. Frothingham 


An honor quite unusual for a concert manager is that 
which has just been conferred on John W. Frothingham, 
president of John W. Frothingham, Inc., and the Musicians’ 
Concert Management, Inc., in that he has been made a 
member of the order of St. Danilo, in recognition of tris 
generous contribution to the various charities and funds 
for the benefit of the Montenegrin war sufferers. The 
presentation was made at a luncheon which took place in 
New York on June 23, given in Mr. Frothingham’s honor 
and presided over by Capt. A. V. Seferovich, the Monte- 
negrin consul in New York, who acted on behalf of King 
Nicholas. The order is a very old one and its bestowal is 
the most significant mark of respect and gratitude in the 
power of the Montenegrin sovereign. The gift of the in 
signia was accompanied by an autographed portrait of His 
Majesty. 

A like honor was paid Mr. Frothingham some time ago, 








YOUNGEST MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Sadie Birnhals, Sylvia Fass, Samuel Birnhals, Herman Fass. 


Malkin Music School Closes Season 





The Malkin Music School season closed brilliantly; the 
large concert hall of the school was overcrowded for the 
final event and the enthusiasm unbounded. Congratula- 
tions were showered upon the performers and many ex- 
pressions of gratitude and admiration upon the director 
and teachers of this New York school. The progress 
achieved by all of the children, as manifested on this oc- 


casion by their performances, was conspicuously good. 
That attention and care had been employed in teaching 
the minutest details was evident. Special mention must 
be made of some of the youngest students, ranging from 
six to eight years of age, viz. Samuel Birnhals, Herman 
Fass, Sadie Birnhals and Sylvia Fass, whose photographs 
appear herewith. Manfred Malkin is to be heartily con 
gratulated for the efficient musical development of the 
younger generation now studying under his direction. 


included two decorations from the Serbian Red Cross So 
ciety and a third from L’Union des Femmes de France 
Recently Mr. Frothingham had the pleasure of seeing 
five of the children from the Frothingham Children’s Insti 
tute—a home for orphaned Serbian children, established by 
him in Skoplje, Serbia. Because of the present Teutonic 
occupation the home has temporarily been moved to Ath 
ens, and Mme. Dara Gruich, who is in charge, took ad 
vantage of the opportunity to bring several of the children 
to America. They will all return to Europe shortly, how 
ever, despite numerous offers of adoption, as the Serbian 





JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, 
Manager 


when the Order of St. Sava was bestowed on him by the 
Crown Prince of Serbia, in return for the John W, Froth 
ingham unit of doctors and nurses which Mr. Frothing 
ham fully equipped personally and sent to Serbia during 
the early months of the war. Since then other philan 
thropies have called forth further recognitions, which have 
Government, determined to conserve what remains of its 
sadly depleted population, demands that the children shall 
be taken back within a given time 
Margaret Jarman, Contralto, Makes Debut 
With Ravinia Park Opera Company 


On Saturday, July 1, Margaret Jarman, the attractive 


young contralto, made her debut with the Ravinia Park 


Opera Company as Siebel in “Faust.” Miss Jarman ha 
had considerable success in opera abroad, and a brilliant 
future is prophesied for her in this country 


The Dessau Opera revived “Queen of Sheba” success 


fully not long ago 











“The singing of Lieder is not a lost 
art—only there are so very few real 


Lieder singers in the world.’ 


FRANZ 


EGENIEFF 


BARITONE 


The greatest Lieder singer at pre 


ent in this country. 


Season 1916-17 now being rapidly 


be wked. 


Address all communications to 


Managing and Producing Company 
116 West 39th Street 
New York 
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ADOLF DAHM-PETERSEN 
| Baritone 
| Desires to connect himeelf with the Vocal PR us 
} Department of « Music School in « large * 
city, beglaning Season 1916-17. 

Address: Cable Hall, Birmingham, Ala. 

] Professor of Choral Music, A Vocal Recital Legende (Saint Francis de Paule Walking on the Waves).....Liszt 
Waller SAL aint takes ine Sa ee ee ee eS 

; on mi dir (air o onna Anna, fro Jo a ert - s ; 4 : 
Address 49 Claremont Ave. Non mi dir (ais Donna Anna, from Don Juan) ozar Thiet: Gian eis Anite oan det ieaian ia a 
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HARRIET FOSTER 
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235 West 102nd Street . 


Menagement: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


VERNON d’ ARN ALLE Baritone 


New York 








- New York 
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(Covent Garden) 
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Dean Department of Music 
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JULIEN BLITZ 
Carolina White 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


( Formerly with the Chicago Opera Company ) 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


CECIL FANNING Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
fa Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 


Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohfo 
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Soprano 


St. Bartholomew’s Church 
New York 














Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 W.42dSt., New York 
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...Marcello 


Quella fiamma che m'accende,.......+seeeeerenees oe 
Co Ge Wa ccc arn ceadbcisthst Cees veteker ahead Whack sees Pergoiese 
LVABROMOS ccc cde sescersroewesenesovevesesvossnsesoveteves Berlioz 

.Gabrielle Sibella 


O Bocca dolorosa,........eesececeseerseeces 
T. Hayden Bayly 


Long, Long Ago ‘ ssdebdeved etelabesserds 
Air from Ariadne auf Naxos (first time in America), Es Giebt 

ein Reich wo alles Rein ist. : .. Richard Strauss 

Air from Semele, Sleep, Oh, Sleep.......-seeeeceeeeecccees Handel 

Komm wir wandeln zusammen im Mondschein........ . Cornelius 

Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer..........0esceereeeeeee Brahms 

Brahms 


Standchen 
Cacilie Richard Strauss 
This program is full of contrast. An artist can make 
satisfactory, but as an organic growth this list 
of pieces is not beyond criticism. From  Pergolese 
to Berlioz and from Strauss to Handel are changes as vio- 
lent in style as one could conveniently make. Still, the 
singer has avoided monotony, which, after all, is of more 
importance than the following of historical sequence. 


it wholly 


A Piano Recital 

s$s-5s kaw Bach 
knee wee Bach-Busoni 
Beethoven 


in F major and B flat major.. 


in D minor 


Two Inventions, 
Organ Toccata, No. 2, 
Sonata in A major, op. 2, No. 2 

8, G major, 


sharp minor, A 
B flat major, 


A minor, F 


Eleven preludes, op. 2 
B flat minor, 


major, E flat minor, B major, 
G minor, F major, D minor.......cccccccsccsccvecsees Chopin 
Scherzo in B minor, OP. 20.......sccccccscvvcccvcccecesers Chopin 


39 (in commemoration of the death 


Suite, Souvenirs d'Italie, op 
. Leschetizky 


of Theodor Leschetizky 


the audience to stroll in. The program really begins with 
the Toccata, which serves well to show the player’s skill 
and allows her to express breadth and grandeur. The 
sonata is a welcome relief in a quiet, genial spirit, and the 
poetry of the preludes follows very suitably. This is a 
program, even if the names, Bach, Beethoven, 
make a rather conventional sequence. 


A Violin Recital 
SP OVCKKS OOsR SR AMdS be cub) dk ese < Brahms 
from sonata in B minor..... Bach 


good 


Chopin, Liszt, 


Sonata in D minor..... 
Sarabande-Double-Bouree-Double, 

(For violin alone.) 
ere or OT te reer ery ye Pore Haydn-Auer 
S6np 00 se dhae's enna Haydn-Auer 
..Cesar Thomson 
.. Schumann 


Serenade 


NOE kets waa Candace tsdee kkore 
Passacaglia (nach Handel). 
GR 8 kd cpetsiew et ees 
Serenade a C slembioe. . 
Walzer (Miadchen’s Wuns« h). 
Hunting Song.. . Mendelssohn-Macmillen 


Is not this program a little too much hyphenated? The 
fifth number is really Handel-César Thomson, absurd as 
that mixture looks. And then the progression from 
Brahms to Bach and Haydn seems peculiar, though Auer 
brought Haydn up to date. As a program pure and simple, 
this list is not a model, though a fine artist can, of course, 
delight his public with it. So he could if he turned the 
order of the pieces upside down, but he would not neces- 
sarily make a fine program by so doing. 


canny Gabriel Pierne 
. .Chopin-Macmillen 





Belle Gottschalk Scores Success 
in Two Massachusetts Cities 


Gottschalk’s recent successful tour of New 
Mark’s School, South- 


audience 


During Belle 


England she gave a recital at St. 


borough, Mass., before a large and enthusiastic 
of boys. A feature of the program which aroused especial 
interest was “The Chimes,” from “Robin Hood,” sung by 

















BELLE GOTTSCHALK AND DENNISON FISH, 
at right) and some of the boy soloists at St. Mark’s School, 
Mass. 


(both ¢ 
Southborough, 


Miss Gottschalk and a chorus of boys’ voices. Miss 
Gottschalk’s lovely soprano voice and her charming per- 
sonality at once won for her the interest of her audi- 
ence, and before the completion of the evening’s program 
she had firmly established herself as a favorite. The 
applause was that which boys give when they are thor- 
oughly delighted, necessitating many encores, and at the 
close a rousing school cheer for the soloist testified to 
her genuine success. 

In the afternoon, at the request of Dennison Fish, head 
of the music department at the school, Miss Gottschalk 
sang the solo portions in Horatio Parker’s “Ob! Rest in 
the Lord,” at chapel services, with the choir of the school. 

So successful was Miss Gottschalk’s appearance with 
the Middlesex Woman’s Club of Lowell, Mass., that she 
was engaged to give a recital on February 26, 1917. Her 
program on that occasion included the aria from “Madame 
songs in French and German by Delibes, Schu- 
and a number of familiar songs in 
Ware, Chadwick, Horsman, Thayer, 
Lohr and Beach. 


Butterfly,” 
mann and Brahms, 
English by Rogers, 
Rubens, Schneider, 


Philadelphia Hostelry Liked by Musicians 





In the musical, social ont commercial life of Philadel- 
phia, the Hotel Rittenhouse occupies a unique position. 
It presents unusual opportunities for the giving of mu- 
sical programs and the number of musical organizations 
which each year hold entertainments, of various forms, 
beneath its hospitable roof, offers ample testimony to that 
regard. The annual banquet of the Combs Conservatory 
of Music, one of the prominent factors in the musical life 
was held in this hotel recently. At a banquet 


of that city, 


given there by one of the leading clubs connected with the 
M. E. Church of Kenningston, Philadelphia, an interesting 
program was presented, consisting of songs by well known 
composers, 


New York Papers Please Copy 





[From London Musical News. | 
The band season in the London County Council parks 
Performances will he given every even- 
Victoria Embankment, and 
Sunday Jattersea 


Park, 


began on May 21. 
ing in Villiar’s Street Garden, 
at other places as follows: 

Park, Bostall Woods, Brockwell 
Finsbury Park, Golder’s Hill, Horniman 
nington Park, Parliament Hill, Peckham Rye, 
Park, South Mill Field, Southwark Park, Springfield Park, 
Victoria Park, E., Waterlow Park; Saturday evenings 

Clissold Park, Finsbury Park, Highbury Fields, London 
Fields, Springfield Park, Victoria Park, E., Waterlow 
Park; Thursday oe Hilly Fields, Victoria Park, E 


Siniciites of July W Music 


evenings 
Clapham Common, 
Ken- 


Ravenscourt 


Gardens, 





The program of the concert at The Mall, Central Park, 
on July 4 (given by Franz Kaltenborn and his orches- 
tra), included “Star Spangled Banner,” “Stars and Stripes 
introduction to third act of “Lohengrin,” selec- 
tions from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” soprano solos by Anna 
V. Schroetter, a Liszt rhapsody, Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” overture, a Strauss waltz, a Rachmaninoff prelude, 
Herbert’s “American Fantasie,” and “America.” 

The next concert by the Kaltenborn Orchestra will take 
place Sunday evening, August 13. 


An Enjoyable Concert 


Forever,” 





A unique concert was given on Thursday evening, June 
29, at Manhattan Casino, New York, by E. E. Thompson 
and his band of seventy musicians. The two special fea- 
tures on the program were numbers played by sixteen trom- 
bones and a quartet of French horns with flute obligato. 
Mr. Thompson deserves much praise for having brought 
this band to so high a degree of ‘musical development. His 
interpretation of the works deserved the enthusiastic ap- 
plause bestowed upon him and the members of the band. 





Mme. Kurt Is at Norfolk, Conn. 





Melanie Kurt, after her triumphs of the “Siegfried” 
tour, returned to New York and thence to her summer 
cottage in Norfolk, Conn., where she will spend her sum- 
mer. 





Mario Sammarco, baritone, who made an excellent repu- 
tation for himself in America in seasons past, has had the 
honor conferred upon him of being appointed an officer of 
the Crown of Italy. 
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New York School of Music and Arts 
Holds 414th Pupils’ Concert 

An audience of handsome appearance attended the 
414th concert of the New York School of Music and Arts, 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, June 29, held in the beauti- 
ful concert rooms of this institution. “Excerpts from 
Grand Opera,” said the program, and these covered a 
large portion of the musical fare. 

Following a well played opening organ solo by Frank 
Howard Warner, of the staff of the instructors, Theresa 
Hiibner and Rocco Carcione united in graceful expressive 
singing of Verdi’s “Home to Our Mountains.” Olive 
Coleman came next, singing the “Mignon” polonaise in 
easy fashion, brilliantly, with an effective high E flat; later 
she sang Stern’s waltz, “Spring,” a high D making a climax. 
Theresa Hiibner appeared five times on this program, her 
dramatic, full tones, expressive temperament and tender- 
ness of emotion being well displayed in the “Rienzi” aria, 
the “Samson and Delilah” aria, the “Prophet” aria, and in 
the “Tales of Hoffmann” barcarolle, sung with Mr. Car- 
She is handsome in appearance, which further aids 
her success. Elizabeth Davenport sang the “Manon” aria 
with confidence and ability, and Mr. Carcione appeared to 
special advantage in the aria from “Tosca.” His is the 
genuine Italian style of singing, impassioned, true to 
dramatic expression. Cecile Wallace “One Fine 
Day” with clear voice and musical feeling, closing the 
the program, with Mr. Paxman, in Faure’s “The Cruci- 
fix,” devotionally sung. Ethel Kuttroff’s voice, brilliant 
and high, and her musical soul combined to make “Until” 
very effective; she is of striking appearance. Bertie Lee 
Suttle’s clear enunciation and tasteful singing were en- 
joyed in “Haymaking.” Ernest Paxman has a baritone 
voice of power and range, and sang songs by Woodman 
A young girl of 


cione. 


sang 


and Adams with variety of expression. 
decided talent is Dorothy Gardner, who articulates dis- 
tinctly and sings weil. Florence Grahl did nicely in “Out 
of the Mist,” and Helen Schoreitz appeared to excellent 
advantage in “A Spray of Roses”; an attractive appear- 
ance is also to her advantage. Louis Ferraro is a talented 
young violinist and demonstrated this in pieces by Faure 
and d’Ambrosio. 

N. W. Christiansen, violinist; Samuel R. Burkholder, 
cellist, and Viva Jones, pianist, played the Brahms “Hun- 
garian Dance” in D with good ensemble, and Harold A. 
Fix, of the faculty, played a Moszkowski etude and Liszt’s 
polonaise in E with fervor and expression. His 
fluent technic and brilliant performance mark him as a 


fine 
superior pianist. 


William Terry played a trombone solo with pleasant 
tone, Viva Jones at the piano. Helen Wolverton gave 


John Doan 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, 
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excellent accompaniments, as usual with this capable, con- 
scientious young woman. 

All but six of the performers reside in the dormitory 
attached to the school, which is now engrossed in the 
summer session, a large attendance being registered. 





Claude Warford’s Summer Teaching 

Claude Warford, the tenor and coach, is conducting an 
unusually successful summer course at his New York 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building. Pupils 
have come from the West and South to study, and several 
of Mr. Warford’s winter students are continuing their 
work until August 15, when the course ends. 

Although most of Mr. Warford’s training was received 
in Europe, no New York teacher is a stronger advocate 
of American music and American teaching than he. 

During the past season several public recitals were given 
by his students in the Wanamaker auditorium and at 
Chickering Hall, and Warford pupils are more and more 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
Tenor and Coach. 


in evidence as assisting artists with choral societies and 
other organizations. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Warford has also found 
time to compose some charming and worthy songs, of 
which “The Voice” and “Waiting” (Japanese sword song) 
have proved especially popular. The most recent composi- 
tion from Mr. Warford’s pen is a “Dream Song” (words 
by Clarence Urmy), which is dedicated to Florence Otis, 
the young soprano who has jumped into popular favor 
during the past two seasons. 


Another Danielson Pupil Plays 


On the evening of June 27, in the Passaic, (N. J.) Audi- 
2,000 people, H. Sydney 
This was the 


torium, before an audience of 
Lobsenz played with distinction and power. 
last of several public appearances this season of the 
promising young pianist, and in each case he made a dis- 
tinct impression. 

Owing to the large number of his out of town pupils, 
J. S. Danielson has found it expedient to continue his sea- 
son up to July 15. Like his great teacher and friend, the 
late Rafael Joseffy, whose classes he is continuing, Mr 
Danielson draws upon the four corners of America. For 
example, some of his pupils come from these various 
points: Eleanor Beekleman, Newark, N. J.; Julia Birn- 
baum, Naugatuck, Conn.; Rena Crown, Dallas, Tex.; L 
Cooley, Minneapolis, Minn.; Catherine Cockley, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Carrie Fligman, Great Falls, Montana; Alice 
Fortin, Canada; Dorothy Green, Flushing, L. I.; H. D 
Gales, Albany, N. Y.; Margaret Hamilton, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Jeanette Hamlin, Hollis, L. I.; Dorothy Heath, 
Paterson, N. J.; Bertha Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. 
Koehler, Easton, Pa.; Sydney Lobsenz, Passaic, N. J.; Eli- 
zabeth Mosby, Memphis, Tenn.; Ada Morris, Kansas; Mrs. 
Norrie Tremaine, Speonk, L. I.; Francis Prentiss, Winona, 
Minn.; Martha Pettit, Beverly, N. J.; Mary Ellen Reed, 
Park Hill, N. Y.; Josephine Singer, Great Falls, Mont. ; 
Regina Weiler, Boston, Mass.; H. H. Folsom, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Albert Niemann, the celebrated tenor, was eighty-five 
years old not long ago, 


New Songs by Oley Speaks 


Some new songs by Oley Speaks have just been issued 
by G. Schirmer. The titles are “Toward the Sunrise,” 
“Bend Low, O Dusky Night,” “A Song of Spring,” “My 
Homeland,” “To One Unknown.” There are also two 
sacred songs, “Day Is Dying in the West,” and “The 
Sweet Story of Old.” All of these display the same traits 
which have served to make Mr. Speaks’ compositions so 
with singers—a frank, straightforward melodi- 
ousness. “My Homeland” is a setting of 
poem by Dana Burnet, the well known New York writer 
This song bids fair to be one of Mr. Speaks’ 
It is inscribed to Clarence Whitehill, who 


is to use it in his recitals next season. 


popular 
a Captivating 


of verse. 


best successes 


A Few Testimonials of the Art 
of Constantin Nicolay 
That Constantin Nicolay, the prominent operatic basso, 
who has enjoyed several years of success with the Chicago 
meets with un 
fact. 


Grand Opera Association, everywhere 


stinted success is a known A few press tributes to 


Nicolay’s art are appended: 


Constantin Nicolay was an ideal king Baltimore (Md.) Star 


Nicolay as the King of Egypt was superb.—Baltimore (Md.) 


American. 
Mr. Nicolay as the King delivered his speeches with the dignity 
that is supposed to have attached itself to Egyptian monarchs.—Chi 


cago Herald 


Constantin Nicolay and were excellent in their respective 
parts Nicolay particularly good as the King Chicago American 

Mr. Nicolay’s King was commendable Chicago Tribune 

Gerhardt Schjelderup, the Norwegian composer, who 


lives in Dresden at the present time, has finished a three 


act music drama named “The Storm Bird.” 











The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


| (Established with the approval of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 


| Aeolian Hall New York 


Offers the following artists: 


| “AMATO. Baritone 


Available in October and May 


BARRIENTOS, Colratura Soprano 


Available in November, December, January and May 





KURT, Soprano 


| Available in October, November, April and May 


|'MARTINELLI, Tezor | 


| Available in October and May 


_SEMBACH, Tenor 


Available in October, November and May 


'SCHELLING. __ | 


America’s Own Master Pianist 








The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
give information on dates and terms of other 
Metropolitan Opera artists. 








Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall New York 


(Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Booking Representatives) 








ROYAL DADMUN, Baritone 


Featured 7 weeks N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra ‘Tour 





Violinist 


Tribune 


DAVID HOCHSTEIN, 


**A really brilliant performance.’’—N. Y 





MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris 





S. de STEFANO, Harpist 


‘Rare artist with a wealth of technic.’’—N. Y. Tribune 





PAUL REIMERS, Tenor 


| 
“Master of Lieder, Chanson and Folksongs.’—N.Y . Eve. Post 
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Jenny Dufau Talks on American Audiences 


Jenny Dufau, the celebrated French soprano, recently 
gave out an interview to a Western newspaper in which she 
declared concert audiences in America to be the most ex- 
acting of any country in which she had sung. 

“In Germany,” states Miss Dufau, “one is successful if 
one sings the masterpieces of song in the German language 

1a skillful and the same is true in Italy, 
where one is expected to sing only in Italian; in France the 
same but in America one must sing not only all the 
modern languages if one hopes to be but one 
also sing the English language perfectly. 
Since | have 


artistic manner; 


is true, 
successful, 
I studied 
come 


must 
English when I was a child in school. 
to America | have striven to perfect my English and acquire 
the idiom of the language. More and more American audi- 
ences are demanding opera and concert performances in the 





JENNY DUFAU, 
Soprano, 


English language, and this is proper. .The day of an oper- 
atic star ‘going into concert’ with a few familiar arias and 
one or two waltz songs and a wornout ballad has passed, 
The audiences, from the largest cities 
expect and demand a program of 
The talking 


happily, in America 
to the smallest 
the widest variety and of the highest type. 
machines and the music study clubs have made this situa: 
What a delight it is to an artist who takes 
concert work seriously to know that audiences will 
and expect the best musical literature the world 


towns, 


tion possible 
her 
appreciate 
has produced.” 


Samuel Margolis Opens Summer 

Class at Spring Lake, N. J. 
New York teacher, Samuel 
Margolis, who remembered well for his highly 
successful pupils’ concert at Aeolian Hall, on May 18 last, 
has opened a beautiful studio at 413 Worthington avenue, 
Spring Lake, N. J. A number of his artist-pupils will 
go with him to continue their studies, among them Town- 
Ahern, the who will study 


a number of new 


The well known vocal 


will be 


shend youthful bass baritone, 
roles. 

for Mr. Margolis who, 
has established him- 
Margolis 
Aeolian 


A very busy season is in store 
during the short time in New York, 
self as an exceptionally capable teacher. Mr. 
contemplates giving another students’ concert in 
Hall, New York, next season, and will in all probability 
give an operatic performance in one of New York’s large 
theatres, 


Hempel in a Bizet Premiére 


Without doubt one of the most interesting novelties 
promised for the coming season will be the first American 
production at the Metropolitan Opera House of Bizet’s 
seldom heard opera, Pecheurs de Perles.” In the 
production itself the principal feature will undoubtedly be 
the appearance of Frieda Hempel in the leading role. 
This charming and talented favorite will also appear in 
old roles with the Metropolitan Opera Company, beginning 
her season with the company November 13. In the fall 
she will return to concert work under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau, and early in the season will be 
heard with the New York Symphony Orchestra in New 
York. Miss Hempel is spending a few weeks in New 


“Les 


London, Conn., prior to sailing for Europe, where she ex- 
pects to spend the summer in Switzerland at her chateau 


and in Germany. 





Eula Dawley’s Appearances 


With her lovely voice and winning personality, Eula 
Dawley, soprano, of St. Louis, Mo., is rapidly gaining a 
widespread reputation in Missouri. The young soprano 
has just returned from a most successful appearance be- 
fore the convention of the Missouri Music Teachers’ 
Association, which was held at Carthage, Mo. Miss 
Dawley won the praise of press and public alike and was 
the recipient of many tributes at the hands of the critics. 
Through her appearance at the M. M. T. A. Miss Dawley 
was engaged for several recital appearances next season 
in various leading cities of Kansas and Missouri. 





Bianca Randall’s Lake Hopatcong 
Appearance Postponed 


Owing to the delay in the completion of the Casino at 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., the concert to be given by Bianca 
Randall, soprano, has been postponed until some time in 
July, the exact date to be announced later. This will be 
the first of a series of Sunday evening concerts to be given 
at the Casino by artists of genuine merit, and as such is 
entitled to the co-operation and interest of lovers of good 


music. 





Skovgaard’s Route for Two Weeks 


During the week beginning July 3, Skovgaard, the 
Danish violinist, and his Metropolitan Company, will appear 
in the following cities of Canada: July 3, North Battle- 
Sask. ; July 4, Battleford, Sask.; July 5, Humboldt, 
July 6, Canora, Sask.; July 7, Yorkton, Sask. 

Next week they will fill the following engagements: 
July 10, Melville, Sask.; July 12, Indian Head, Sask.; July 
14, Virden, Man. 


ford, 
Sask. ; 


Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” 
Teatro Carcano of Milan. 


was revived at the 
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Information Bureau 


A new department to be known as the Informa- 
tion Bureau of this paper, has been started, in 
which its readers will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying them with data 
and facts useful to them in a professional way. 
Some of the points covered will be: 








I. To give such information as will facilitate 
the securing of engagements by artists and their 
managers. 


II. To be of service to clubs and local mana- 
gers in putting them in touch with the sources 
through which they may secure musical attractions 
at the price they wish to pay. 


III. To furnish information to clubs and local 
managers regarding the activities of artists. 


IV. To give data on concerts everywhere and 
on the performers who take part. 


V. To supply the names and addresses of teach 
ers in various cities throughout the country to 
those contemplating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the public and 
the musical profession. 


Through its international connections and its 
system of complete news service, the Musicat 
Courter is the one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, and is bet- 
ter qualified than any other source in the world, 
to gather and dispense information of the kind 
outlined hereintofore. 


The Musicat Courier will not, however, con- 
sent to act as intermediary between artists, man- 
agers and organizations. It merely will furnish 
facts. 

All questions received will be treated confi- 
dentially and not published in these columns. Re- 
plies will be by letter. 

Musica, Courier readers will discover the new 
Information Bureau to be in a position to give 
them extraordinary service. 


All communications should be 
addressed: Information Bureau, 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK PERSONAL 
AND SUMMER NOTES 








Gustav L. Becker’s Summer Term 


That advertising pays, as was definitely demonstrated in 
“Variations” of the June 29 issue of the MusicaL Courier, 
again is shown in the very successful summer term just 
inaugurated by Gustav L. Becker, of 114 West Seventy- 
second street, New York. This handsome studio is the 
scene of constant activity, exactly two dozen students hav- 
ing lessons (many of them daily, others tri-weekly, others 
semi-weekly) in artistic piano playing, principles of 
pedagogy, specialized technical work, normal preparation, 
harmony and the specialties associated with all this excel- 
lent and experienced teacher’s instruction. They come 
from various parts of the country, from such distant parts, 
in fact, as can only be reached through high class advertis- 
ing. Of course, Mr. Becker “delivers the goods,” his pupils 
recommending him to intending students. Having the 
goods to deliver, Mr. Becker had only to call attention to 
them, in the form of concrete advertising, and the results 
spell success. About August 1, Mr. Becker will take a well 
deserved vacation, and September will see him busy, as 
usual, with what already promises to be the largest class 
in his musical experience. 

Port Society Concert 

The July 6 concert of the New York Port Society, at 166 
Eleventh avenue, opposite the Twenty-third street ferries, 
will have these soloists: William R: McAdam, baritone; 
Mab Rea, child-pianist; Sylvia Harris, soprano; Bessie 
Gurnee, elocutionist, and Salberg Wolf, accompanist. 
Katherine Platt-Gunn, violinist, will appear at the August 
concert. All are welcome. 

Massell-Dimitrieff Duets 

J. Massell, the well known instructor of voice, sang duets 
with Mme. Dimitrieff at the Allied Bazaar, Verdure 
Theatre, June 16, on the occasion of “Russian Night.” A 
number of famous artists shared the program that evening, 
among them Mme. Calvé, Mme. Dimitrieff and others. To- 
gether she and Mr. Massell sang Russian duets, including 
the famous “Do Not Tempt Me,” by Glinka, which was 
delivered with beautiful, artistic finish. It was much en- 
joyed by the large audience. 

Margaret K. Sweet News 

Margaret K. Sweet, pianist, who has studied with Miss 
Burt for public school musical work, passed the Newark, 
N. J., examinations successfully, and is duly licensed to 
teach in that State. With her mother, Miss Sweet was a 
recent caller at the office of the MusicaLt Courter, to say 
farewell previous to going to the Mrs. Sidney Laurier 
camp, Maine, for the summer, where she will play for 
singing, etc. 

Frances Brockel’s Song Recital 

Frances Brockel gave a song recital at the home of Mrs. 
Louis Richter, Brooklyn, June 17. Her aria (from “Sam- 
son”) and group of German songs were beautifully sung. 
With Fred A. Grant, tenor, an occasional representative of 
the Musicat Courter, she sang duets by Ascher and Arditi. 
Mr. Grant sang a group of Hammond songs and Tosti’s 
“Good-Bye.” Lulu Mueller, pianist, pleased by her brilliant 
playing of the MacDowell polonaise, the Bach-Taussig toc- 
cata and fugue, D minor, and Chopin’s scherzo in C sharp 
minor. The Brooklyn Eagle of June 18 gives prominent 
space to the affair. 

Vermont Musical Scholarships 

An unusual opportunity for ambitious young musicians 
is offered this year by the University of Vermont Summer 
School, Burlington, Vt. Three free scholarships in the de- 


partment of music are to be given, one vocal and two piano, 
to the winners of contests which will be held July 10, the 
opening day of the summer term. Any one under twenty- 
five years of age will be eligible. The vocal scholarship en- 
titles the successful contestant to instruction during the 
summer term under John W. Nichols, tenor and teacher, 
of New York City, a former pupil of Jean de Reszke and 
Braggiotte. The first piano scholarship will entitle the 
winner to a course of study under Charles Lee Tracey, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, who is well known as a success- 
ful teacher and exponent of the Leschetizky method. The 
contestant ranking second will be awarded a term of piano 
teaching under Mrs. John W. Nichols, graduate and asso- 
ciate, Royal College of Music, London, England, a teacher 
and concert pianist of note. 
Jack Roth at Keiter Harlem Opera House 

Musical programs are given daily at Keiter’s Harlem 
Opera House, under the directorship of Jack Roth. Special 
praise is due him for the good judgment displayed in his 
selections, which quickly please his audience and have made 
him popular. 

I. D. Harris at City Theatre 

I. D. Harris is the popular musical director and con- 
ductor at the City Theatre. On one of his recent afternoon 
programs he played “Traume” (Wagner) and “Wer nur 
die Sehnsucht kennt” (Tschaikowsky) in such a pleasing 
manner that an encore was immediately demanded. He 
is also an admirable solo pianist. 

Musical Art School Gives Pupils’ Concert 

The Conservatory of Musical Art, under the supervision 
of Otto Jablouski, musical director, and B. van Valken- 
burgh, business director, held its annual pupils’ concert at 
the Washington Irving High School auditorium, Tuesday 


and Thursday evenings, June 20 and June 22, before a large 
audience, which displayed marked interest in the program. 
Overy fifty pupils participated. Praise should be given 
Mr. Jablouski for the thorough training which his pupils 
indicated. 

Maurice Schoenes, Dramatic Tenor 

Maurice Schoenes, dramatic tenor, has been doing con- 
siderable public work this past season. His voice is round 
and mellow and he sings with distinct style and much tem- 
perament. His brother Isidore is his reliable accompanist. 

Martha Ehrlich in “Step This Way” 

Martha Ehrlich, soprano, and pupil of Milton Bernard, 
New York, is also a notable dancer. At present she is en- 
gaged by the Shuberts in the play called “Step This Way,” 
where she has a speaking part in connection with her 
dancing. 

Max Baer at Great Northern Hotel 

Max Baer, musical director at the Great Northern Hotel, 
New York, makes a specialty of playing high class chamber 
music which is well interpreted. He is also solo violinist, 
and his tone is round and mellow. At the Sunday night 
concerts during the fall, high class vocalists are also an 
addition to the delightful orchestral programs. 

Dorothy Spinner Scores Success 

Dorothy Spinner, who has a delightful lyric soprano 
voice, has been doing considerable public singing this past 
season and has always met with success. On Saturday 
evening, June 10, she sang “Zu Mein Folk” (Brounoff) ; 
“Der Maidels Cholem” (Smulewitz) artistically before a 
large and appreciative audience at the Hebrew Technical 
School, New York. Others who added to the success of 
the program were Morris Goodman, violinist; Morris 
Clark, lecturer and reader, and Albert Lefkowitch, pianist. 





Emma Roberts’ Summer to Be One of Rest 





Emma Roberts, the well known contralto, will spend the 
early part of the summer at Lake Winnepesaukee, in New 
Hampshire, together with Marcella Craft, the soprano. 

















EMMA ROBERTS, 
Contralto, 

The friendship of the two singers dates from student days 
in Germany, when Miss Craft was beginning her career 
in Munich and Miss Roberts was coaching in her operatic 
repertoire in preparation for her engagement at the Royal 
Opera. 

After a month of rest and quiet, during which time even 


the word “music” will be banished from their vocabulary 
by mutual consent, Miss Craft expects to go to Lake Placid, 
while Miss Roberts plans to stay in the mountains 

“This year it is to be a summer of absolute quiet, for the 
first month or so at least,” said the contralto, just before 
her departure. “Last summer | went to Bar Harbor, in- 
tending to fill one engagement which had been made for 
me some time before, but before I finally left I hxd ac- 
cepted and filled three others.” 

Miss Roberts has been busy of late, adding to her reper- 
toire several arias by Russian composers which she will 
sing in their original texts. As these compositions have 
never been done with orchestra in this country, Miss Rob 
erts has sent to Russia for the orchestrations and will use 
them when she appears as soloist with several of the lead- 
ing orchestras next season. She is booked already for 
several appearances with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
in programs composed entirely of Russian music 

Miss Roberts will open her season on September 14 in 
Lockport, N. Y., when together with Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, she will be heard in the opening concert of the Van 
de Mark series of “all American” concerts 


Oscar Saenger to Resume Teaching on October 1 





Oscar Saenger finished his season on July 1 and left 
immediately for his vacation, which he will spend in the 
White Mountains, returning to resume teaching on Octo- 
ber 1. 

During the summer all communications may be addressed 
to his secretary, Miss L. Lilly, 6 East Eighty-first street, 
New York City; telephone 687 Lenox 


Which is a 


“Even criticism can be made interesting. 
tragedy in itself.”.—London Musical Standard. 
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Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall ~ - 
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George Hamlin, 


whose recital here is well remembered, is a singer of attain 





Hamlin gave of his best to the part, and he has a knowledge of its demands and a 
dramatic instinct that are decided aids to his good voice developed through years of 


big oratorio work.—Syracuse Journal, May to, 1916. 


ments. His voice is full and resonant, and he sang the part of Samson with fire and 
distinct musical feeling. His diction was excellent.—Syracuse Post-Standard, May 10. 
1916, 


AT SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 





May to, 1916. 


His whole-souled fervor aroused the audience to enthusiasm. — Syracuse Herald, 
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FIRST NEW YORK APPEARANCES, CARNEGIE HALL, TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, JANUARY 


CHERNIAVSKY 


l6th AND 23rd 
Brilliant Violin Virtuoso 
Poet Pianist Great ’Cellist 


Apply to MAUD ALLAN’S CO.., Inc., 1005 Times Bidg., N. Y. 
All Season 1916-1917—Harry W. Bell, Booking Rep. 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERA 
BACKED BY OAKLAND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


California City Gives Good Performances in English— 
A Remarkable Chorus of Young Pupils Adds Lustre 
to Productions—Two San Francisco Orchestras 
in Sight for Next Season—State Music 
Teachers’ Plans 





San Francisco, Cal., June 25, 1916. 

The American Opera Company has finished its first week 
at the Oakland Civic Auditorium and “Martha,” “Faust” 
and “Maritana” have been sung in the English language 
with good sized audiences in attendance and with general 
The principals have varied much in both vocal 
and dramatic fulfillment in the roles assigned to them. 
Alexander Bevani appeared with good effect in “Faust” as 
ary Bernhofer, who has a very pleasing 
was well placed and very pleasing as 
“Martha,” and as Marguerite in 


acceptance 


Mephistopheles ; M 
fear soprano voice, 
Lady Harriet in Flotow’s 
“Faust.” 

Edith Mason, who used to be a familiar figure in light 
opera in this city, sang the title role in “Maritana.” Louise 
Noe was the Siebel in “Faust” and also sang in “Martha” 
as Nancy. Marion Vecki, who is an attorney, with oper- 
atic aspirations, showed a baritone voice of very pleasing 
quality, but limited in volume, in “Maritana.” The chief 
difficulty of the opening week of the season has been to 
produce a striking tenor. 


Alexander Stewart Speaks 


But it is distinctly set forth in a set speech, that was 
made by Alexander Stewart at the season’s opening per- 
formance, that the season does not so much exemplify 
the solo talent as to provide a good ensemble. A really 
remarkable chorus, practically all of the members being 
pupils of vocal teachers in the cities around the bay of 
San Francisco to the number of eighty, furnished a volume 
and quality of tone quite unusual. Then the singers were 
well trained for chorus works by Messrs. Steindorff and 
Schultz. 

This American Opera venture is unique in several re- 
gards and so it will be watched with interest. Back of the 
financial part is the Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 
Then it is considered to be a municipal advantage, for the 
performances are given in the Opera House, connected 
with the Oakland Civic Auditorium. More than one half 
of the roll of soloists is made up of amateurs who have 
voices and talent, but only limited preliminary training. 
Paul Steindorff, one of the conductors, is a resident of 
Oakland, and has long been recognized as a foremost local 
The orchestra is made up of residents. 
to date, been the following: Mary 
Alexander Bevani, 


musician 
The soloists have, 
sernhofer, Myrtle Ashby, Louise Noe, 
Emelie Lancel, Paul Gales, Joseph Fredericks, Robert 
Battison, Frederick Moore, Frederick Herrick, Lavinia 
Winn, Mabel Woodbridge, Marion Vecki, Paul Galazzi, 
Earl Little, Edith Mason, Minna Everman, Mary Burchler 
and William Coutts. If the majority of these names are 
not yet known to fame, the reasons have been supplied 
in this advance information. Announcement is made that 
the season will continue through five weeks, according to 
the original plans. This week “Trovatore” and “Bohe- 
mian Girl” will alternate. Half a dozen other operas are 
proposed. At the end of the first week of the season the 
people of Oakland who are supporting the venture almost 
exclusively seem to be entirely satisfied with results. 


The Orchestral Situation 


Concerning symphony music in San Francisco, an inter- 
esting article has just appeared (by Walter Anthony) 
the San Francisco Chronicle. This is, in part, as follows: 


Shall we have two orchestral organizations next season? 

I cannot answer that question, but that we shall have at least one 
seems certain at this writing. 

Mrs. J. B. Casserly, who has sustained the losses that the People’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in common with all other symphony orches- 
tras all over the world, inflict upon their supporters, has surrounded 
herself with a coterie of music lovers, some of whom have guaran- 
teed small sums and some of whom have subscribed large, and they 
are a unit in the disposition to preserve for next winter the orches- 
tra that the brilliant young Russian conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
now directs—the People’s Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Those who haye identified themselves with the fortunes of the 
People’s Philharmonic Orchestra and who have subscribed or prom- 
ised sums in various amounts are: R. M. Tobin, Noel Sullivan, 
Joseph D, Redding, W. J. Byrne, Dr. Grant Selfridge, Dr. Stanley 
Stillman, Mrs. Francis Carolan, Mrs. George Pope, Mrs. Charles W. 
Clarke and Emil Kahn, and to these are being added daily other 
names of musical and financial importance. 

A group of artists is being engaged to appear as soloists during 
the season of at least ten programs, and includes: Albert Spalding, 
American violinist; Jacques Thibaud, French violinist; Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, and others—the best that are available, says Manager 
Healy—will be brought out to San Francisco to appear with the or- 
chestra under Sokoloff’s baton. 

It is not contemplated in their plans, says Mrs. Casserly, that the 
privilege of support shall be limited to those who have already come 
forward to help. The concerts, she points out, may be made of real 
cultural advantage to this community only through a wide co-opera- 
tion which she and her associates plead for. 


C. S. M. T. A. Plans 


Alexander Stewart, president of the California State 
Music Teachers’ Association, sends the program of the 
coming convention of the organization mentioned, which 
will take place at San Diego. This program will be found 
in the San Diego letter on another page. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





June a Busy Month for Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 





June was a busy month for Will A. Rhodes, Jr. On the 
oth this popular tenor sang at the commencement exercises 
of the East Liverpool (Ohio) Hospital. The affair was of 
unusual interest to Mr. Rhodes, as it was held in the 
church where he used to sing eight years ago. He was ac- 
corded a splendid reception and immediately engaged for 
an appearance there next year. On the 13th he sang with 
the Choral Society of Jennette, Pa., in the production of 
“The Rose Maiden.” So enthusiastically was he received 
that he was obliged to sing again, his number being “Celeste 
Aida,” which had to be repeated in part before the audience 
would permit the program to be continued. So successful 
was his appearance at Emery M. E. Church, Pittsburgh, 
on the 14th, that he was immediately engaged to return 
June 28. On the 20th and 21st Mr. Rhodes sang at the 
opening of the new Ceramic Theatre, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
singing a score of songs in the course of the two programs, 
So delighted was the public and the press that the manage- 
ment immediately engaged Mr. Rhodes to sing there every 
other Thursday night. 

On the 29th Mr. Rhodes sang with the Pittsburgh Festi- 
val Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, conductor, at Schenley 
lawn. In addition to the aria “Celeste Aida,” from Verdi's 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” (Quilter), 
(Liddle), “Indian Lullaby” (Lieurence ) 
assisted by Mr. Bernthaler 


opera, he sang 
“In My Garden” 
and Hammond’s “Recompense,” 
at the piano. 

In speaking of Mr. Rhodes’ appearance at Cumberland, 
Md., on May 31, the Evening Times of that city declared 
that this tenor firmly established himself as a local favorite, 
brilliant 


remarking the beauty of his mezzo voce, his 


fortissimo, and the power of his voice. 


Two American Institute Recitals 


Mrs. Gerald Gould, pianist; George K. Raudenbush, 
violinist, and Arnold Koch, cellist, pupils respectively of 
Miss Chittenden, Mr. Schradieck and Mr. Hornberger, col- 
laborated in a program of ensemble music at headquarters, 
212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, June 28. A little 
known sonata for piano and violin by Graziolo was played 
by Mrs. Gould and Mr. Raudenbush, and Beethoven's first 
opus, the trio, was played by the three above mentioned 
students. A good sized audience, mainly summer students, 
attend these affairs, and show their interest by close atten 
tion and liberal applause. 

July 5, four junior pianists were associated in a program 
of eight numbers, they being Eileen Wood, Margaret Spotz, 
Samuel Prager and Newman Winkler. Again there was 
good attendance and evidences of lively interest in the play- 
ing of a program which had on it some novelties. The 
players are pupils of Miss Wood, Miss Ditto and Mr. 
Sherman, and the program contains hints for teachers gen- 
erally, hence is herewith reproduced: Two short pieces 
(Haydn), Eileen Wood; sonatina in G, op. 49, No. 2 (Bee- 
thoven), Samuel Prager; gavotte in B flat (Handel), gigue 
in B flat (Bach), “Valse Poupee” (Poldini), Newman 
Winkler; sonatina, op. 49, No. 1, andante (Beethoven), 
“Solfeggietto” (Bach), “Little Bird” (Grieg), “Goblin 
Dance” (Henriques), Margaret Spotz; rondo in A 
(Haydn), “Dance of the Gnomes” (Poldini), prelude, No. 
6 (Chopin), Eileen Wood; impromptu (Reinhold), New- 
man Winkler; sonata, op. 99, No. 1 (Raff), Margaret Spotz. 





Mme. Alda and Frank La Forge to Open 
Concert Season at Ocean Grove Auditorium 





Frances Alda, one of the leading sopranos of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will be heard in recital at the 
Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., on Saturday evening, July 
8. At this, the first concert of the season, Mme. Alda will 
be assisted by Frank La Forge, pianist and accompanist, 
whose solo numbers will be “Dreams of Love” (Liszt), 
“Romance” (La Forge) and “Etincelles” (Moszkowski). 
In addition to the aria from “Madame Butterfly,” Mme. 
Alda will be heard in French, German, Italian and English 
songs, as follows: “Je ne suis qu’une Bergere” (Philidor), 
“Nymphs and Shepherds” (Purcell), “The Lass With the 
Delicate Air” (Dr. Arne), “Pastorale” (Carey), “Im 
Kahne” (Grieg), “Ouvre tes yeux bleu” (Massenet), “Pai 
pleuré en réve” (Hiie), “Fantoches” (Debussy), “My Lad- 
die” (Thayer), “An Opet! Secret” (Woodman), “I Came 
With a Song” (La Forge), “In Pride of May” (La Forge), 
“In quelle trine” (Ruccini) and “Minuetto” (Puccini). 
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Guglielmo Caruson, the Artist and Teacher 


Guglielmo Caruson, baritone, was born in Naples and is 
a scion of a very talented Italian family. His father and 
grandfather were noted miniature painters, and though 
young Caruson was sufliciently gifted to follow in that 
line of art, his voice attracted so much attention that his 





Photo by Mishkin, New York. 
GUGLIELMO CARUSON, 
Maestro of Bel Canto 


parents placed him in the Conservatory at Rome, where 
the famous master of singing, Persichinii, at once became 
so enthusiastic over his unusual talent that he took him 
as his private pupil, and after five years of arduous training, 
Persichinii presented him in opera. 

Mr. Caruson’s debut took place in Piacenza, Italy, as 
Valentine in “Faust,” and the enthusiasm of the audience 
augured well for the career, which was later brilliantly ful- 
filled. Mr. Caruson was coached in all the operas by the 
great Cotogni, who is said to have prophesied that he 
would become one of the world’s best known operatic 
singers. Success followed success until his fame and pop- 
ularity spread from Russia to France, Spain, Cuba, South 
America and Australia. He sang leading baritone roles 
in all of the prominent operas, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with tremendous applause 

Mr. Caruson is not only a singer of authority, but an 
actor, who has mastered histrionic technic, a skilful stage 
director and an artist in every detail 

His professional associates have been noted modern 
composers, conductors and singers of this generation. He 
has created many roles, including Kyoto in “Tris,” at the 
request of Mascagni, and the Father in “Louise,” Charpen 
tier conducting. Mr. Caruson was selected to sing the part 
of Tonio in “Pagliacci,” at Teatro Carlo Felice, in Genoa, 
after Maurel created the role in Milan. He was the re- 
cipient of an autographed picture of Leoncavallo after his 
successful appearance in “Pagliacci” at Genoa, and was 
thereafter chosen to sing the same role throughout Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Caruson sang in 1897 with Adelina Patti in 
“Lucia” and “Traviata” at Monte Carlo, under the baton 
of Vigna 

As an oratorio singer, Mr. Caruson has received many 
flattering tributes. He created the principal parts in two 
of Perosi’s oratorios, “The Resurrection of Lazarus” and 
“The Passion of Christ.” 

Fortunately for others, this exponent of grand opera has 
the gift of imparting his knowledge and an ambition to 
develop other voices according to the system of tone pro- 
duction that has contributed so much to the fame of Italian 
singers. Mr. Caruson left the grand opera stage at the 
height of his career, and decided to devote his entire time 
to teaching, His broad, practical experience makes it pos- 
sible for him to teach every branch of knowledge that is 
necessary to the accomplished singer, whether the object 
be oratorio, the light opera stage, concert work or grand 
opera. 

The beautiful Caruson studios are located in “The 
Nevada,” Broadway and Seventieth street, New York 
Isaac K. Myers Engaged for 
Sixth Year as Church Soloist 





Isaac K. Myers, who recently was re-engaged as soloist 
at the Shadyside Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, this 
being his sixth year there, appeared as soloist at the 
biennial Saengerfest of the German singing societies of 
Pennsylvania, held at Altoona, June 16. “Isaac K. Myers, 
the eminent bass-baritone of Pittsburgh, charmed the au- 
dience with a rendition of the ‘Toreador’ song from ‘Car- 


men.’ Mr. Myers’ excellent voice and clear, sympathetic 
tones delighted all who heard him, and he was forced to 
respond to an encore.” The foregoing appeared in the 
Altoona Times of June 17, and is indicative of the com- 
ment which Mr. Myers’ singing caused among the music 
lovers in attendance at the Saengerfest. 





Mrs. W. E. Bacheller Is a Busy Vocal Teacher 


In an interview with a representative of the MUSICAL 
Courter, Mrs. W. E. Bacheller, the New York vocal in- 
structor, said that the demands for her continuous teach- 
ing will keep her busy until August, and after one month’s 
rest she will resume. 

Few teachers can lay claim to a more representative 
class of artist-students than does Mrs. Bacheller. Among 
those who owe all to her excellent guidance are Sara 
Fuller, Amanda Brown, Celia Hochner, three Roselle 
brothers and two Rosedale brothers, all with beautiful and 
well trained voices who give every promise of successful 
careers. 

Mrs. Bacheller’s season has been a very busy one, and 
judging from applications thus far received, the season 
1916-17 will far eclipse the one just past. 

Early in September, Mrs. Bacheller will start her quar- 
tet for the study of opera, oratorio, etc. Singers who de 





MRS. W. E. BACHELLER, 
New York Vocal Teacher 


sire to join, although not her pupils, will be received if 
capable. Applications must be made in September. Mrs. 
Bacheller will retain her attractive studio at 220 Madison 
avenue, New York. 


Two Interesting Recitals at Scranton, Pa. 


On June 19 and 26, John T. Watkins, vocal teacher of 
Scranton, Pa., presented his pupils in his nineteenth annual 
song recitals at the new Casino. The Junger Mannerchor 
and the Scranton Liederkranz assisted in making the occa 
sion a noteworthy one. Eleven pupils were heard the first 
evening in songs by Dudley Buck, Mrs. Beach, Brahms, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Victor Harris, MacFadyen, Bur 
leigh, Thomas, Schubert, Quilter, Hawley, Randegger, De 
Koven, Haydn, Grieg, Woodman, Tate and Marzial, and 
arias by Verdi, Puccini, Tschaikowsky, Arditi and Gounod 

Twenty-two students participated the second evening, 
presenting a program in English on which were represented 
about thirty well known composers. Helen Bray Jones, 
Frieda Nordt and Morris Watkins were at the piano 


Mme. Fremstad Works and Plays 

Olive Fremstad now is at her camp in Maine for 
the summer preparing the programs she will use on her 
tour during the coming season. The hard grind of re- 
hearsal and study will be enlivened by automobiling, swim- 
ming, and fishing, as Mme. Fremstad is an expert at all 
three diversions. At least four hours a day, however, is 
devoted to study. Her coming tour again will be under 
the direction of Foster & David. 














The fulfillment of a century of 
hope and promise is realized in 


the Baldwin Piano 

Never have pianos so complete 
ly fulfilled the requirements of 
the artist and the discriminating 
public. 


Produced in an atmosphere of 


art 


The 


Baldwin 


Plano 


partakes of the spirit of an or 
ganization which stands un 
paralleled in ability and deter 
mination to make the best and 


the best only 





GheBaldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 665 Fifth Av 


ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
itit Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 42§ S. Fourth Av. 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 
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PAUL van KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moines, la. Management. Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: “He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haense!l & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR —— 
Akron - - = Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS S00 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


wou DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Reeltal—Oratorio 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broedway, New York 


USCHKIN 























Violin Virtuos 


Plums 


416.McGowen Avenue, Houston, Texas 
Mavegement; W. S. Lockhart, Hyde Park Station, Chicago, III. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


Im America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D, F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Broadway, New Yor 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
__ AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 














ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 | 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Exclusive Management ; 


© COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 

DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 

EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 

CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 

Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Kappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orvil Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr, Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 81st Street, New York 


HeRMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 














May Peterson’s Consistency of Purpose 





May Peterson, the soprano, is a striking example of an 
artist who made up her mind as a young girl just what her 
career was to be and went on from one step to another 
straight to her desired goal. On leaving her home to go 
abroad to study, the one purpose she had in mind was to 
become a concert singer of the very first rank, and those 
who have witnessed the extraordinary success achieved by 
her in the last two seasons, coming back as she did at the 
beginning of the war practically unknown to her native 
land, must realize how fully she has achieved that purpose. 

Miss Peterson’s plan of preparation was a very thorough 
one and most thoroughly carried out. On first visiting 
Europe she went direct to Florence, working there for a 
while with one of the veteran Italian masters on old Italian 
arias, which she sings splendidly and which are so grateful 
a feature of her programs. When she gained what she 
wanted there, she went to Berlin and worked at Lieder 
with George Fergusson. After obtaining what she wished 
in her work with him, she went to Paris and studied there 
with Jean de Reszke, who may be said to be her principal 
teacher, as she remained longer with him than with the 
others 

She had been in Paris only a short time when the idea 
of making an operatic career came to her or, rather, was 
given to her. Singing for a prominent French musician one 
day, she was stopped by his exclamation, “Ah, Made- 
moiselle, you have exactly the quality of voice of which 
we are in so much need at the Opéra Comique.” The 
idea was entirely new to her, but she went to Albert Carré, 
then director of that institution, who received her very 
courteously and gave her an audition. Her voice pleased 
him and he asked her to prepare a certain role and then 
sing it for him, which she did. He told her that an oper- 
atic career for her was bound to be successful. At his 
suggestion she prepared four roles, Lakmé, Mimi, Violetta 
and Manon, and, to gain the necessary stage experience, 
sang them throughout the French provinces and in Switzer- 
land. Her success was unquestioned from the moment she 
made her first appearance as Manon at Vichy, the famous 
French watering place. From the provinces the next step 
in advance was to the Gaiété-Lyriqué of Paris, and in this 
municipal opera of the French capital she was so success- 
ful that within a few months she was engaged as a regular 
member of the company at the famous Opéra Comique, 
under an extremely favorable contract calling for a larger 
recompense than ever before paid any foreign member of 
that organization. She made her debut there in the role 
of Lakmé. The war interrupted her engagement, which, 














Chevrolet car. The artist was accompanied by her 
parents, her accompanist, and her husband, as well as by 
two members of the “Aida” quartet. The party will stop 
at Greenport and Montauk Point. 

The new car will occupy much of the violinist’s recrea- 
tion time this summer, as she contemplates a number of 
auto trips, which include a New England States tour in 
August. 





Thomas Noble MacBurney a Busy Teacher 





A studio whose steady stream of work is interrupted 
by few vacations is that of Thomas Noble MacBurney, 
in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Mr. MacBurney’s 
large class of pupils remains with him almost through 

















THOMAS NOBLE MacBURNEY, 
In his father’s pergola at Los Angeles, Cal. 


the entire year, and during the summer season the num- 
ber is augmented by ambitious voice teachers, who take 
advantage of the splendid summer course Mr. MacBur- 
ney offers to increase their own efficiency, 


After two weeks spent in California, Mr. MacBurney 
began his special summer term on June 19. Added to his 


heavy teaching schedule, during these ten weeks, Mr. 
MacBurney conducts a number of classes which are of 
especial interest. Particularly helpful is the interpretation 
class, whch brings a variety of fresh material to the at- 
Young teachers receive practical 
vital 


tention of the students. 
experience before a teachers’ training class, and 
points in voice training and technic are pointed out in Mr. 
MacBurney’s lectures. A series of recitals on Monday 
evenings is given by professional members of the studio, 
at which time unhackneyed programs are presented. 





“T understand that your daughter is taking music les- 
sons.” “Yes,” replied Mr. Cumfox. “I insisted on it. 
Maybe, if she gets the idea that her music is a duty and 
not a pleasure, she won’t be so lavish with it around the 
house.”—Washington Star. 


The Potsdam Philharmonic Society not long ago cele- 
brated the rooth anniversary of its existence. 











MAY PETERSON, 


however, was only suspended, and she will undoubtedly 
return to fulfill her contract when peace comes. 

In the meantime America has been the gainer, as all 
those realize who have had the pleasure of listening to her; 
and they are many, for her second season embraced nearly 
sixty engagements throughout the United States. The 
Music League of America, under whose management she 
is, have already closed over twenty engagements for her for 
the season of 1916-17, including appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic, Philadelphia and Chicago orchestras, 
and as many more are in process of negotiation. It is 
gratifying indeed to witness the success of a career based, 
as is Miss Peterson’s, upon genuine work in the form of 
most conscientious and industrious preparation. 





Helen DeWitt Jacobs Enjoying Vacation 


Helen De Witt Jacobs, the young American concert vio- 
linist, left New Lork on Friday morning, June 30, for an 
extended motor trip through Long Island in her new 





The David Mannes Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
154 East Seventieth St. |New York City 


A new school, located in New York’s most attrac- 
tive section, easily accessible. Mr. Mannes’ wide 
and varied experience as artist, teacher and educator 
has peculiarly fitted him for such an undertaking. A 
school where beauty of sound will be made the basis 
of all musical development. Co-ordination of Theory 
and Ensemble with all courses. Orchestra practice. 
Faculty of experienced teachers. Courses arranged 
sO as to require no more time than music lessons 
at home. 





Address: Secretary, DAVID MANNES 
181 West Seventy-Fifth Street New York City 
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A Musical Entente 





It always is an unreserved pleasure to see fine artists 
fraternizing socially, but when they join their art, one to 
the other, the gods are moved in wonder and the public 
is lost in admiration. In this picture we see Michael 





BROTHERS IN ART. 
Michael Penha (left) and Boris Hambourg, cellists. 


Penha and Boris Hambourg, two cellists of the first class, 
and their attitude proves the friendly relations they main- 
tain. Aside, however, from personal liking, each is loud in 
his praise of the other’s playing. They have made much 
music together of recent weeks, and discussed and analyzed 
all the phases of their instrument. It would be a novel and 
thoroughly admirable undertaking if the two young cellists 
were to decide to give some joint recitals next season, in 
duo and solo performance. 


Christine Miller’s Interpretation of Bach Praised 





Concerning a Bach recital which Christine Miller, the 
contralto, and Wilhelm Mittelschulte, organist, gave be- 
tore the Pittsburgh Art Society, the Post, of that city, 
said: “Miss Miller has gone far in her work since she 
was last heard in this city, and last evening sang with an 
interpretative authority and vocal beauty that gave great 
enjoyment to her audience. Her Bach numbers were given 
with the requisite dignity and smoothness of tone, amd 1n 
addition to these qualities the true spirit of the music was 
brought out. Miss Miller was given an ovation by the 
audience, being repeatedly recalled to the stage.” 

“The writer has néver heard Miss Miller do such ex- 
cellent work,” declared Glendenning Keeble in the Gazette 
Times of Pittsburgh. “The registration of her rich vo'ce 
was particularly well controlled, the phrasing was admir- 
able in smoothness and in intelligence, and her interpreta- 
tion was planned along unusually large and sincere lines.” 

Regarding the same concert the Dispatch remarked: 
“She is amply and finely skilled in the ways of song and 
In ‘My 
Heart Ever Faithful’ her singing overflowed with sheer 


is certainly one of our most intelligent singers 


musical intelligence in the ordering of the whole course 
of the air, and in the adjustment of every detail within, 
while over all played a sincerity and a simplicity of feel- 
ing as deep and true as Johann Sebastian’s own.” 


A Grateful Pupil’s Praise 


In the Theatre, June 16. 
Dearest TEACHER—It is a case of scribbling in the theatre during 
rehearsals. I've tried to find a moment to sit down and write you a 
nice, long letter, but so far it has been work every moment. I am 
happy doing it, but I am grieved that I cannot write you oftener. 
Be assured that I never cease to love and adore you and give you 
full credit for all the success I am having here this summer. I en- 
close the notices of this—our first week's opera. I would suggest 
you call up Mr. Herbert and 
quainted with him and they might please him very much. 


Every one raves about my voice and a society lady here is going 


send them to him, as you are ac- 


to send a protégé of hers to you in the fall. 

Oh, darling, if I can only 
Let me hear from you, if it’s only a note 
affair. . . . We are 
part is terrific for me 


repay some of the wonderful things 
you have done for me! 
forgive 


“Firefly” for next week. 


and please this scratchy rehearsing 
The “Sweethearts” 
Perfectly wonderful! 

My heart's love and devotion to... . 
Your 


God bless you. Love to 
mother. Dorotuy. 
Eh bien! Is it not a letter of which any teacher might 
be very proud? And Helene Maigille, the New York 
vocal teacher, to whom it is addressed, is not only proud 
of it, but it brings a glow of happiness to her heart and 
a desire to strive toward even greater heights. Miss May- 
nard, writer of these lines, is at present enjoying an un- 
qualified success in Denver, Col. Of her singing in 
Victor Herbert’s “Sweethearts,” the Rocky 
News of June 12 said: “Miss Maynard, the petite prima 
donna, proved to be quite as pleasing an actress as she 


Mountain 


is a delightful singer, and her piquant way is very fasci- 
nating. Her voice has a lovely lyric quality and she sang 
her first song over and over to satisfy the clamoring 
audience.” 

In the Denver Times appeared this paragraph: “De- 


lectable Dorothy Maynard, dainty as a Dresden doll, 
petite and piquant, with a voice that, though not big, is 
exceptionally sweet and of good range, is a charming little 
actress, and she scored a real hit, one which recalled her 
many times and filled her arms with flowers. Miss May- 
nard will be a prime favorite here, That is certain.” 

In addition to her public appearances, Miss Maynard is 
studying French, Italian and German, and in the course 
of an interview, which appeared in the Rocky Mountain 
News, she confided her ambition to enter the field of 
grand opera. Her success in light opera has been unusual, 
and her many admirers and friends wish her every success 
in her studies and ambitions. 





MUSIC SECTION PROGRAM OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION IN NEW YORK CONVENTION 


Sessions of the National Education Association conven- 
tion, which opened July 1 in New York City, and are to 
extend through July 8, include the following program, to 
be held in Hunter College auditorium, arranged by the 
heads of the department of music education, i. e., Frances 
Ellen Diutting, assistant professor of music, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, president; Charles H. Farnsworth, 
associate professor of school music, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, vice-president ; Con- 
stance Barlow-Smith, assistant professor of school music, 
School of Music, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, sec- 
retary: Wednesday forenoon, July 5, 9.30 o’clock—-Address 
of welcome, George Samler Davis, president, Hunter Col- 
lege; “Ideals of Music Teaching in School and College,” 
Thomas Whitney Surette, staff lecturer on music for the 
extension delegacy of Oxford University, Concord, Mass.; 
“Absolute Music in the Elementary School,” Frederick H. 
Ripley, principal, Prince School, Boston, Mass:; “What 
Should Be the Equipment in Music of the Secondary 
School Graduate: What Should the Graduate Take Into 
Home, College, Community?” John F. Ahern, director of 
music, Springfield, Mass.; “Music in the Normal School,” 
Frank Beach, director of music, State Normal College, 
Emporia, Kan.; round table discussion, Frederick H. Rip 
ley, principal, Prince School, Boston, Mass.; Frank R. Rix, 
M. D., director of school music, New York City. 

Thursday forenoon, July 6, 9.30 o’clock—“The 
Voice: The Responsibility of the Community Toward It,’ 


Child 


’ 


Henrietta Baker-Low, associate professor of music, Pea- 


body Conservatory, Baltimore, Md.; “Community Music,” 
Edgar B. Gordon, director of Music, Winfield, Kan.; “Mu 
sic in a Democracy: The Spread of the Community Music 
Movement,” Peter W. Dykema, professor of music, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; “Music 
and Public Libraries,” Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the depart 
ment of music, New York Public Library. 

Friday forenoon, July 7, 9.30 o’clock—"“The Psychology 
of Esthetic Experience,” Margaret Floy Washburn, 
fessor of psychology, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. \ 


Education 


pro 


“Music Appreciation,” Leonard B. McWhood, instructor in 
music, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.; “Me 
chanical Inventions as an Aid to the Teaching of Music,” 
Leo Rich Lewis, professor of music, Tufts College, Mass. ; 
“The Folksong,” Luise Haessler, assistant 
German, Hunter College; Business. 
Friday afternoon, July 7, 4 o'clock 
organ recital by Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of music 


protessor of 
A complimentary 


at City College, in the great hall of the College of th 
City of New York, repeating the program of the sooth 


recital. 


Tom Dobson Summering in Oregon 





Tom Dobson, who is spending the summer in Portland, 


Ore., will return East early in October. En route he will 


fill a number of engagements in the Northwest, possibly 
some in California, and will be heard twice in Chicago, 
once in recital at the Fine Arts Theatre and once before 
a local organization. He is booked for 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, in the course of the 


four recitals at the 
season, and one in Jordan Hall, Boston. Among his other 
scheduled engagements are appearances in Flushing, N. Y.,, 
Concord, N. H., Lawrenceville, N. J., 
Philharmonic Society of New York 


and with the Haarlem 


Community Chorus in the Mall 





The New York Community Chorus held its fifth out 
in the Mall in Central Park 


Sarnhart conducted and an orchestra played the 


door singing concert July 2, 
Harry 
accompaniments. 

“Then I can be one of your pupils?” 
“Assuredly, sir, for ten crowns a lesson,” said the 
great artist. “And a favorite pupil for two crowns extra,” 
Puck 

















produce. 





he first Knabe Piano was 
made in Baltimore in 1837— 
and they are being made there 
rightnow. Throughout the 
79 years of its existence the Knabe 
has always been regarded—even by 
the severest musical critics—as the 
best piano that human hands could 


Mignonette Grand, $700, in Mahogany. 
Length Only 5 feet 2 inches. 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION—-RAFAEL JOSEFFY Method 


J.S. DANIELSON 


Assistant to the late RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Carnegie Hall 
Studios { Sflinway Hai}|NEW YORK 


Mall Address, Carnegie Hall, New York 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1916-17. 
Teaching Wednesdays and Saturdays at studio, 148 West Seventy- 
second Street, New York 
208 West Eighty-third Street, New York. 





Personal address, 


JAN RUBINI 


EUROPEAN VIOLINIST 
BOOKINGS NOW OPEN—SEASON 1916-1917 
Address; 115 West, 7ist St.. New York Phone, Columbus 2678 


JONAS 


Phone: Schuyler 10080 




















WOW IN SALT LAKE CITY 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Plano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue lale from Berlin 


Studio: 45 West 76th Street, New York 





Cxz MSE > 





“The perfection of Quartet playing.’""—-London Daily Mail. 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


FLONZALEY 
dated 9 YARTET 


Mil ‘tlh 
Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 














BELLE 


STORY 


SOPRANO 
Season 1916-1917 














Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 




















Mr. ED. PERRIS 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 
"Phone, Greely 5400 
General Representative for the United States 

and Canada of the 


SONZOGNO 
Musical Publishing House of Milan, Italy, 
begs to state that he has organized a select 
private school of singing under the direction 
of the 


Prof. ROBERTO VITALE 


COMPOSER 


formerly Grand Opera Conductor. Accom- 
im and coach—Voice culture—Harmony— 
e—High composition—Orchestration. 


Hours to call on the Phone: 10 A.M. till 12. 
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The Young American Pianist 


whose instantaneous New York 
success confirmed a fine reputa- 
tion won in Europe. 
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Leila Holterhoff, an American Who Has 
Won Success Despite Heavy Obstacles 





A young singer from California who has achieved suc- 
cess and established a reputation for herself in the face of 
what to many would seem insurmountable obstacles is Leila 
Holterhoff. An American journalist in Berlin once called 
her the Helen Keller of music; but this name is not en- 
tirely applicable, as, with the exception of seeing, she is 
in full possession of her faculties. As a child, Miss Holter- 
hoff developed an intense passion for the piano, and would 
spend hours of her time playing that instrument. She 
declares she always felt that the piano was her house and 
the keys were her family. When she reached the age of 
was permitted to study singing. Later she 

studied tone placing and other 
She next went to Florence, Italy, 
Vannuncini, who 


twelve, she 
went to Paris, where she 
fundamental necessities. 
and for two years worked faithfully with 
gave her a thorough training in the old Italian works. 
She also studied repertoire and harmony with Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, in Berlin. 

After completing her Miss 
heard in concert in various cities of Germany, France, 
land, Holland, Austria and the Scandinavian countries, 
attaining pronounced success. Especially in 


Holterhoff was 
Eng- 


studies, 


everywhere 


—_— 




















LEILA HOLTERHOFF, 
Soprano. 


as a concert 


Germany has she firmly established herself 
sentiment and 


singer of the first rank, entering into the 
depth of the folksongs of that country to an unusual degree. 

Her blindness has given Miss Holterhoff what might 
be termed a “rarefied” sense; she feels colors and displays 
an intuitive knowledge of the beauty, value and fitness 
of things which is unique. Indeed, she often “sees” things 
more correctly and more clearly than persons in possession 
of their sight. Always brilliant, her voice has the qualities 
which, united with a splendid technic and a warm cantilena, 
give unusual pleasure to the listener. 

Miss Holterhoff, who has an extensive repertoire and 
will present some very attractive programs next season— 
her first in America—which opens for her in New York 
early in October, is not only interesting as a singer, but 
also as a lecturer. For several years she has lectured suc- 
cessfully on the works of Wagner. 

This versatile artist may be sure of a warm welcome in 
the hearts of her fellow countrymen. 


Grace Hall Riheldaffer Fills 
Engagements in Michigan 





June 30, Grace Hall Riheldaffer left Pittsburgh to 
fill some recital engagements in the larger Independent 
Chautauqua of Michigan. This soprano declares that 
“Michigan is one of my ‘pet States.’” And this may 
well be, for she has proven herself one of Michigan’s 
“pet singers.” More of recital engage- 
ments there indicate the regard in which she is held in 
Detroit, Jackson, Adrian, Albion, etc. For two succes- 
sive years Mrs. Riheldaffer was the leading soprano of 
the Mt. Pleasant State Normal May Festival, appearing 
with William Wade Hinshaw and Frances Ingram in 
as well as in joint recital. Before 
Riheldaffer 


than a score 


Gounod’s “Faust,’ 
returning to her home in Pittsburgh, Mrs. 


plans to spend some time in Chicago, 


Rose Festival Requisitions 
2,800 Portland Children 





Portland, Ore., June 15, 1916. 

School children to the number of 2,800 sang at the open- 
ing of the tenth annual Rose Festival, June 6. A huge and 
enthusiastic audience heard the chorus, which did admir- 
able work under the baton of William H. Boyer, super- 
visor of music in the public schools. Among the selections 
were the “Anvil Chorus” from “Trovatore,” the barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Now the Day Is Over,” “The 
Oriole’s Song,” “A Frog He Would a-Wooing Go” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” An orchestra of 100 high 
school students, led in turn by Carl Denton and Harold 
Bayley, played six pleasing compositions and also accom- 
panied the chorus. The concert, which took place on Mul- 
tonomah Field, was a big success. 

LoDesca Loveland’s Recital 


LoDesca Loveland, of New York and Portland, recently 
gave arecital in the Heilig Theatre, when she offered songs 
in English, Italian, French and German. According to 
creditable report, her singing created a deep impression. 
Constance Piper was at the piano. Miss Loveland ap- 
peared under the local management of Mrs. Warren E. 
Milton W. Seaman. 


Thomas and 


Joun R. OATMAN. 





Oakland City Pageant Punctuates 
Indiana Centennial 


In Indiana as well as in other sections of the country, 
attention of a vast number 

Among the most impres 
sive of these Oakland 
City, which depicted the most important events in the 
progress of the Hoosier State during the past 100 years. 
This was staged on the campus of Oakland City Col 
lege on the evenings of June 21 and 22. About 450 
people participated. The pageant was directed by the 
management that put on the performance of 
Grover W. Sims, of the vocal de 
acted in the capacity 


pageants have occupied the 
of people during this season. 
Indiana events was the one at 


same 
“Faust” last year. 
partment of Oakland City College, 
and to his untiring efforts as well 


of pageant master, 
management and 


as to the 
many of the townspeople was due the effectual carrying 


assistance of the college 


out of the whole affair. 


The east slope of the campus afforded a_ natural 
amphitheatre, covered by a forest of oaks of the park, 
and on this the seats were arranged. Music was fur 


nished by a double quartet and the Oakland City Or 


chestra. Another feature was the solo by Edgar Geise. 
Ella C. Wheatly, of the college faculty, assisted by 
members of the English department, wrote the story 
of the pageant 

audiences showed by their attendance their 


Large 
interest and pleasure in the event, 
value from a standpoint of local history 


which was of marked 
as well as pure 


pleasure. 


Park Music Program, June 27 


At the first Music League of America park music con- 
cert, held in co-operation with the Park Department, at 
The Mall in Central Park, New York, on Tuesday, June 
27, at 8 o'clock, Bourke Sullivan, Irish basso, was assisted 
by Emma Coburn at the piano. The program consisted of 
three groups of songs, and was opened by the singing of 
“America” and closed with “Star Spangled Banner.” The 
large number of people enjoyed themselves immensely. 
The program follows: “America”; “My Prayers Are 
Heard” (Handel), “O Mistress Mine” (Quilter), “Bit- 
terness of Love” (Dunn), “War” (Rogers), “The Lass 
With the Delicate Air” (Arne), “The Foggy Dews” (Fox), 
“Pine Tree” (Salter), “Molly Brannigan” (Old Irish), 
“Rolling Down to Rio” (German), “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

The Music League of America park committee, which 
arranged the concert, consisted of Pasquale Amato, chair- 
man; Giovanni Martinelli, Melanie Kurt, Ernest Schelling 
and Johannes Sembach. 


Wickersham School of I Music Open This Summer 





On Friday evening, June 30, at Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., occurred the annual commencement 
concert of the Wickersham School of Music, Helen M. 
The graduates were assisted by 
a male quintet, Anna T. Kirkel, dramatic soprano, and 
Jean Lillian Wickersham, violinist. Until the middle 
of August the school will be open three days a week. 


Wickersham, director. 





The Friermoods at Schroon Lake 


Glenn Friermood, ms aren of Indianapolis, and 
Mrs. Friermood, are spending the summer at Schroon 


Lake, New York. 
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FORT WORTH PUPILS’ RECITALS 


Fort Worth, Tex., June 23, 1916, 

Among the many interesting pupils’ recitals which have 
occupied the attention of concert goers during the past few 
weeks, was that given by three advanced pupils of E. T. 
Croft, one of our capable piano teachers. The young 
ladies were Marion McKee, Muriel Waller and Wilson 
Stuart and their work in each number showed excellent 
training and commendable application. Miss McKee 
played Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathetique” and “Sous Bois” 
by Staub, Miss Waller’s numbers were “Voices of Spring” 
(Sinding), and “Onward Over the Steepe” (Schytte), and 
Miss Stuart, who is an unusually talented pupil, was heard 
in two groups consisting of three etudes by Jensen, “The 
Fauns” (Chaminade), “Witches’ Dance” (MacDowell), 
“Nocturne” (Grieg), “The Spinner” (Raff), and inter- 
mezzo in octaves (Leschetizky). Gladys Tarpley, a pupil 
of W. A. Jones, assisted with a group of songs. 

Andrew Hemphill, a well known voice teacher, presented 
two talented pupils in an interesting program. Mrs. 
George Rozelle, who has a soprano voice of much beauty 
and power, was heard to advantage in “My Peace Is 
Gone” (Graham-Hoffman), “Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), and 
James Rogers’ beautiful setting of Five Quatrains from 
In the last group, Mrs. Rozelle’s work was 
Belle Hughes, mezzo contralto, gave 


the “Rubaiyat.” 
exceptionally good. 
in a most pleasing manner with excellent interpretation 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” (Saint-Saéns), “Ab- 
sence” (James Rogers), and “The Bird of the Wilderness” 
(Horsman). The program closed with the “Flower Duet” 
from “Madame Butterfly” by Mrs. Rozelle and Miss Hughes. 
The musical accompaniments played by Nona Lytton added 
greatly to the success of the program. Mr. and Mrs 
Hemphill, with a number of Mr. Hemphili’s students, are 
now in New York, where they will spend the summer. 

A group of pupils of Thomas Holt Hubbard, who has a 
large class in voice work, was recently heard by a large 
audience of friends in St. Paul’s Methodist Church, where 
Mr. Hubbard is choirmaster. The work of the pupils was 
well received and the applause most enthusiastic. An in 
teresting program, including songs of classic and modern 
composers, was given a pleasing rendition by the follow- 
ing: Mrs. John Cassidy, Mrs. George Deupree, Mrs. A. S 
Bradley, Mrs. J. D. Zook, Mrs. Bert L. Phillips, Mrs. F 
P. Holt, Mrs. B. F. Myers, Mrs. Jack B. Knight, Norene 
Thrash, Lorraine Kenderdine, A. B. Wilson, Audrey Lind 
sey, J. Oscar Webster and Charles H. Nies. 

The following pupils of Sam S. Losh were heard in re- 
cital last Wednesday evening: W. A. Fishback, baritone ; 
Gladys Hogan, pianist; Willie Orr, mezzo soprano; Ava 
P. Bombarger, tenor; Margaret Helmcamp, pianist; 
Charles Taylor, baritone; Janice Calhoun, pianist; Ger- 
Hoffman, mezzo contralto, and Grace Whitiitt, 
The Broadway Presbyterian Church, of which 


trude 
soprano. 
Mr. Losh is organist and choirmaster, was filled to capa- 
city for this program and the audience manifested its ap- 
proval by earnest applause. Mr. Losh and his pupils 
should find reason for much satisfaction in the size and 
enthusiasm of this audience. The numbers, both piano 
and voice, were well given and served as further proof of 
Mr. Losh’s teaching ability and his unusual faculty for se- 
Lb. ML. 


curing good work from his pupils. 





Thibaud in Demand 

Now that Jacques Thibaud has sent definite word of 
his coming to America next season—an army commission 
having granted him leave of absence to permit complete 
recovery from his injuries—Loudon Charlton is receiving 
inquiries from all sections of the country. The success 
which the French violinist scored when last in this coun 
try three years ago was most decisive. Not only did he 
appear with the leading orchestras, in addition to many 
recital engagements, but he played jointly on several oc- 
casions with Harold Bauer, who is one of his most inti- 
mate friends. It is highly probable that the two artists 
will be booked jointly again toward the close of the com- 
ing season; though the fact that Mr. Bauer’s tour i: 
definitely arranged up to the middle of February, makes 
such appearances impossible until then. Thibaud will un- 
doubtedly be in great demand by orcestras and_ local 
music clubs, the first of the former to wire for his serv- 
ices being the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, which 
has engaged him for February 22 in Minneapolis, and 
February 23 in St. Paul. Since then Mr. Charlton re- 
ports a deluge of applications from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, including the Northwest and the 
Pacific Coast. 


Klibansky Pupils Are Still Very Busy 





Louise Wagner and Betsy Lane Shepherd have been en- 
gaged to sing with the Civic Orchestra, Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor, at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Louise Wagner created a favorable impression by 
her splendid singing at a concert given at Sherry’s. 


Appearing on the program with her were Robert Maitland 
and Hans Kronold. 

Alvin Gillett sang with much success at a concert with 
the Philharmonic Society in Albion, Mich. 

July 12, a concert by Klibansky artist-pupils will take 
place at the Stamford Yacht Club, Stamford, Conn., when 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, Lalla B. Cannon, Helen Weiller, 
Zona Maie Griswold and Felice de Gregory are scheduled 
to appear. 

During the past season Mr. Klibansky has given twenty- 
three studio musicales, six artist-pupil recitals at the 
Wanamaker auditorium, three at the auditorium of the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., and one at Chickering Hall. Mr. 
Klibansky’s summer courses started June 15, and the at 
tendance is a large one,*comprising teachers of importance 
from Western and Southern cities and universities. 





Janpolski’s Singing Suits Salem Music Lovers 





Albert Gregorowich Janpolski, baritone, aroused the 
Salem Evening News, of Salem, Mass., to a high degree 
of enthusiastic approval by his singing in that city on the 
evening of May 3, 1916, as recorded in its issue of the fol- 
lowing day. 

“Mr. Janpolski is a true baritone,” that paper went on 
to state, “although with a voice whose upper range might 
possibly be beyond the ordinary compass. He, also, is one 
of those ‘heart and soul’ singers, who enters into his work 
with a fervor which carries his audience with him. He 
filled the hall with such ease that one instinctively won 
dered what would happen if he really ‘let himself out.’ 














ALBERT JANPOLSKI, 
Russian Baritone 


His tones were perfect and harmonious throughout, with 
no trace of harshness but musical throughout.” 

Mr. Janpolski’s program which resulted in so much 
tavorable comment on the part of the Salem critic, in- 
folksongs, “The Barge Song” and 
“Kalinka,” “Steppes” (Gretchaninoff), “Faith in Spring” 
(Schubert), “Verrath” (Brahms), the “Prologue” from 
“Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), an Irish love song, “Pleading” 
.Elgar), “Ould Dr. Maginn” (Lohr), “Once at the An 
gelus” (Foote), “Rolling Down to Rio.” 

In the following manner the same paper continues: 

“As an opening for the second part of the program, 
Messrs. Althouse and Janpolski sang, as a duet, “The Cru 


cluded Russian 


cifix’ (Faure). It was, in the opinion of many, the gem 


of the evening. In response to the applause, they repeated 
the selection, frankly stating that they were not prepared 
with any other duet. This was a bit disappointing, for 
while ‘The Crucifix’ was a delight, the audience would 
undoubtedly have liked to have heard them in something 
else.” 

“Perhaps the most eloquent testimony of the success of 
the concert was provided by the fact that not only did the 
audience refrain from ‘starting to get ready to go,’ while 
the last number was being sung,” concludes the Evening 
News, “but they remained seated and applauded until Mr. 
Janpolski had to come out again and repeat ‘Rolling Down 
to Rio,’” 


’ 


The first production of Boughton’s new music drama, 
“The Round Table,” announced for this spring at Glaston 
bury, England, has been postponed until August. 


Daniel Visanska to Enjoy a Summer 
of Rest in the Adirondacks 
On Friday of last week, Daniel Visanska, the well 
known violinist and pedagogue, left New York to spend 
his summer at Old Forge, N. Y. In this delightful spot, 
situated in the Adirondack Mountains, Mr. V-sanska ex 
pects to enjoy a well earned period of rest and recreation, 
M-:. Visan- 


ska has completed his ninth year of successful instruction 


returning to the metropolis early in October 


in Philadelphia, and will con-inue to teach there and in 
Summit, N. J., as well as in New York. Alc:hough he has 
received a number of requests from pupi's desiring to 
F 


continue their studies with him during the 
Visanska has decided to take a complete rest. And this 


ummer, Mr 


decision is a wise one, for during the past season this 
teacher has been completely occupied with the duties con 
nected with his clasies in the three citic where his studios 


are located, 


Mary Jordan’s Season Closed 


Mary Jordan closed the most successful season she ever 
has had, with an appearance at the Keene N. H., festival, 
with Anita Rio, Pasquale Amato, Lambert Murphy, and 
Frederick Martin, Miss Jordan’s name will be on many 
programs next season, as her managers, Foster & David, 
report a constantly increasing demand for her services 
She will spend the summer, as usual, at Elberon, New 


Jersey. 
Brunacci to Italy 


L. Brunacci, the New York operatic agent, sailed for 
Italy June 29 on the steamship Dante Alighieri, and will 
eturn in September 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACII 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 
Summer Term Commencing June toth. Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 1425 Broadway. New York. Phone 6221 Bryant 


BLANKE MI ANLEY 


LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Address care Musical Courter, 437 Filth Ave... New York 
Coloratura 


VIVIEN HOLT Serre: 


BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1916-17. 
Address, 126 W. 66th St., New York Tel. 834 Columbus 


° TENOR 
Foster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave 
Persona’ Address 
309 W 95th St Tel 4650 River 
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STURKOW-RYDER 


SOLOIST WITH THE 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


4715 Lake Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Soprano 
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OPERA COMPANY 


Entire Season 1916-17 


Available for Concerts and Recitals 
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worth, has firmly established herself as a favorite with the have been acting for a film which is being made for 


PIAN tp y IN PARIS musical public, is at present fulfilling a summer engagement charity and we were mostly amateurs. I have the role of 

at Ravinia Park, Ill, She sang the title role in “Lucia di a detective and the director thought it not necessary for 

Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos Lammermoor,” which opened the season on Saturday even- me to wear any disguise—it isn’t very flattering to feel 
We invite comparison with any and all French ing, July 1, and during her engagement there will be heard that I resemble a ‘plain clothes man’ to that extent.” 

—— oS 6 ie ey oS oe in leading soprano roles Which remark emboldened the interviewer to ask how Mr. 

Pollock (oh, wonder of wonders for a tenor!) achieved 

_ 1 a his thinness. “Oh! a little run around the reservoir be- 

CES AESEEAT COr0 8, CANS BS CUTER Stella Rubenstein Sings at : fore breakfast each morning—just exercise—but the real 

Independence Day Celebration secret is I exercise because I like it. Walking is un- 

doubtedly the best exercise for a singer, but I play golf, 

baseball when I get a chance, drive a car, swim. I omit 








KENTING FOR MUSIC -STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 














Stella Rubenstein, “the American Lieder Singer,” sang 
at the Independence Day celebration held at the City Hall, 


he pending the summer at Seal Har- New York, on the Fourth of July, by arrangement with 
Henry T. Fleck, chairman of the music committee of the Thoroughly American sentiments, and Pollock is a 


mayor’s Independence Day committee for 1916, of which thorough going American. Indeed, it was a relative of 
of the his, one James Pollock, who suggested the motto on 
United States coins, “In God We Trust.” 

Further research into causes and effect concerning Mr. 
Pollock were terminated by the departure of the Twen- 
tieth Century bearing him toward his native West. 


Eddy Brown, the Boy 


only polo and aviation.” 


ving regarding Eddy Brown, the 
who, with his mother, is likewise 
r at this delightful Maine resort George Gordon Battle is chairman. Some 
lively, fun loving boy, enjoying principal speakers were Mayor Mitchell, Comptroller 
al Harbor, as Eddy Brown, Prendergast and Mr. Battle. This affair was one of the 
principal patriotic song rallies, which name was given 
to the various celebrations held throughout Greater New 
York to aid the mayor in carrying out the plan of a safe 
and sane Fourth. The chairman of the subcommittees in- 
cluded the names of Henry T. Fleck, at City Hall; Col. 
Annin Ames, at Grant's Tomb; Mrs. George Smith, at 
the Jumel mansion; Alice Lewisohn, at Henry street; 
John J. Borgstede, at the Bronx; E. C. Hunt, at Flushing, 


Home Soum Tribute to Del Valle 


The Knights of Columbus of Orange, N. J., are ar- 
ranging a large theatre party in honor of Loretta del 
Valle, who will be the first vocal soloist to appear with 
and Hon. Joseph Meagher, in Brooklyn. the Civic Orchestral Society at Madison Square Garden, on 

This is the first time in six years that Mme. Ruben- July 14. Her brother, Harry D. Wethling, City Commis- 

’ sioner of Orange, who is a prominent member of the 

Elks’ Club, also is arranging another large party in her 
celebration honor which will be composed of the members of this 
os 2 organization and their friends. As Orange is the home 

Frank Pollock in the Movies of Mme. del Valle, it is expected that much extra en- 

thusiasm will be found at Madison Square Garden on that 

evening, when the brilliant young American prima donna 


stein has spent the summer in her native land, and she 
hastened to offer her services to Professor Fleck for the 


“I expect shortly te see myself as, I hope, others do makes her appearance. 
where Eddy Brown and his not see me,” said Frank Pollock, the popular tenor, in a - prere 
a parting chat before entraining for Chicago and “some- War as a Musical Opus 
soul, who en where in the West,” with a troop of friends, bound for 


irtist Of mature 
world over by his mastery of the a holiday The London Daily Telegraph (according to a_ cable 


Continued Mr, Pollock to the MusicaL Couriek man: despatch in the New York Tribune) compares the new of- 

a slight conception of the arduous life of a film — fensive of the Allies to the beginning of a musical work, 
who has endured its hardships could by saying: “With so good an overture we may expect the 

iazards of a Mexican border campaign. I main body of the work equally to flatter our hopes.” 


yoods, on mountains, cliffs, or along 

himself as completely in the joy of “I have 

fts as audiences do in his own. No wonder that = actor Any one 
play on his heartstrings repeats itself in the rare qualify for the 
of hi iolin, nor that his capacity for recreation 





great as his interpretation of the Brahms concerto 

were possible to give a pen picture of the glow 

artist's face when he returns, flowers in hand, from 

long walks, boat or motor rides and tells of the 

scenes he has witnessed! It is a pleasure to 

hat his art has not impaired his simple, boyish 

ind that in all other respects he is like any happy, 

his age, who has not tasted the swects of 

fame; in fact, excepting the hours when Eddy 

wn practises diligently each day, one forgets the artist 
hoy, that he really is. Most of his spare time in 

spent in reading, but his interest extends to the 

and even to the topmost shelves of the pantry 

small boy, he is reprimanded by his mother for 
ppearance of the table dainties, and for pouring 

© oil onto the kitchen floor instead of into the 

lamps, which he insists upon filling, or for mowing the 
ra which hasn't a chance to grow Is it the naiveté of 
the child and the understanding of the man that create the 
Julia Claussen in North Carolina 


magnetism of this young violinist?” 


The musical clubs in the towns and cities where Julia Claussen is appearing on her Chautauqua tour this 
season, under Redpath management, are showing a decided appreciation and interest in her work. At Dur- 
ham, N. C., the musical clubs decorated the stage for the evening’s recital in a most beautiful manner, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. The flowers which appear in such profusion are roses. Pictured here, 
right to left, are Mme. Claussen, Marcel Charlier and Pierre Henrotte. 


Mabel Garrison a: for 
Ravinia Park Season 


Mabel Garrison, who, as soprano of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company and also as a concert singer of genuine 














DATES STILL AVAILABLE IN OCTOBER, NOVEM- 
BER AND APRIL ONLY SEASON 1916-1917 


wanacemenr. MAUD ALLAN’S CO., Inc. 


MANAGEMENT 
SUITE 1005, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 








Traveling Representative: Harry WV. Bell 


JASCHA BRON (222 
CHUMANN- HEINK 


Tour Season 1916-17 Now Booking 
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Rudolf Kafka, Violinist and Composer 





Rudolf Kafka, as concertmaster of orchestras in many 
large cities of Europe, gained favor for himself. He is 
now in this country and already has attracted attention, by 
his musicianship, at a number of concerts. 














RUDOLF KAFKA, 
Bohemian Violinist 


Kafka has a broad firm tone which he produces with 
directness and freedom. His technic is clean and facile 
and he plays with much dramatic expression. 

At one of his concerts in San Francisco, Cal., Kafka 
played one of his own compositions, “Uebermut,” or 
which is filled with brilliant technical pas- 
After he 


“Impudence,” 
sages and which demanded skilled execution. 
had played this air an encore was demanded. 

Kafka has had a number of attractive offers for the fall. 


Mme. Morrill Presents Pupils 
in Interesting Boston Recital 


' Boston, Mass., June 29, 1916. 
A very excellent Fecital and one that was in many re- 
spects unusual, was that given by pupils of Laura E. Mor- 
rill, the New York vocal teacher, on Tuesday evening, 
June 27, in Huntington Chambers Hall. The excellence of 
Mme. Morrill’s work is reflected in the vocal characteristics 
of her pupils. In its way, each voice is distinctive and the 
singing without exception, was notable for spontaneity and 
freedom, while the production, phrasing and diction were 
prevailingly good. Mme. Morrill presented six pupils, 
three of whom, Ethel Frank, Hale and Lillia 
Snelling, are well known professionally throughout New 
England. The other three, Charlotte Phaneuf, Stella Rob- 
ertson and Howard Hall are as yet best described as pupils, 
although each evinced a well directed ability that may be 


Florence 


construed as a promise of future attainment. 

Miss Phaneuf, who possesses a light soprano voice of 
pleasing, lilting quality, was heard in Hildach’s “Within a 
Garden Rosery,” “Will o’ the Wisp” (Spross), and “Slum- 
ber Song” by Gretchaninoff. Of these she was at her best 
in the “Slumber Song.” 

Miss Robertson was heard in Sibella’s “Old Street Or- 
gan” and Huntington Woodman’s “An Open Secret,” of 


which the former might be termed the better sung of the 
two. Her voice is a contralto, warm, expressive and of 
ample range. 

“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” (Quilter), “Ah, Love, 
But a Day” (Beach) and “Uncle Rome” (Homer) were 
Mr. Hall’s contribution to the program. He has intelli- 
gence, good presence and natural ability, all of which quali- 
ties served to create a good impression with his audience 

Possessing a lyric soprano of good range and volume, 
Miss Hale delighted every one with the aria, “Ah, fors e 
lui,” from “Traviata,” and in Liza Lehmann’s “The Snake 
Charmer” and Lang’s “The Day is Done” she was equally 
successful. Her phrasing and diction are excellent at all 
times and her cadenzas clear and accurate. As an encore 
after the group, she responded with a charming interpreta- 
tion of “The Cuckoo.” 

Miss Snelling’s voice is a mezzo-contralto of exceptional 
Her voice is potentially operatic, of dramatic qual- 
Her interpretation of the 


range. 
ity and sufficiently powerful. 
aria “Ah, mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete,” was 
that of the serious artist. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim Song” and Homer's “Sing to Me, 
Sing” was exceedingly well given, and as an encore she 
sang “Suppos’n.” 

Miss Frank’s voice is a soprano of beautiful and unusual 
quality of ample range and body, with tones unusually 
warm and sustained. She sings eloquently, with distinct 
enunciation and polished phrasing. In her interpretation 
she displays both intelligence and originality. Her group 
of songs, Carpenter’s “Heart's Country,” Cadman’s “Far 
Off I Hear a Lover’s Lute” and Huhn’s “Where Are Rome 
and Nineveh” was the climax of the evening, and in re- 
sponse to repeated applause she added Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
“Chanson Indoue.” Her operatic number was the aria 
from “Madame Butterfly,” which was also effectively sung, 
after this number she gave Salter’s 


Her song group, which included 


and as her encore 
“Naughty Tulip.” 


By way of diversity Miss Hale and Miss Snelling gave 


“Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” as the 


opening number on the program, which closed with Shel 


ley’s trio, “Faith, Hope and Love,” excellently rendered by 


Misses Frank, Hale and Snelling 


A large, representative and very enthusiastic audience 


was in attendance. 


Wagnerian Conductor at Ravinia Opera 





Ernst Knoch, one of the sextet of Bayreuth con- 


ductors, is being offered at Ravinia Park as a feature of 


the 1916 operatic season. 
He has been honored in conducting the first Sunday 
“Pagliacci,” with 


performance, thé Opera being Morgan 





GROUP OF CONDUCTORS BEFORE THE WAGNER 
FESTSPIELHAUS AT BAYREUTH. 
Siegfried Wagner; fourth in group, Hans Richter; 


Left to right: 
at extreme right, Frnst Knoch. 


Kingston in the cast. Mr. Knoch will remain during the 


entire season, conducting the principal works. 


Jessie Maclachlan, well known in Scotland as a Gaelic 
singer, died recently in Glasgow. She had appeared be- 
fore Queen Victoria at Balmoral and toured extensively in 


Canada and other countries. 
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Lester Donahue Under 
Winton & Livingston Management 


The most recent acquisition to the attractive list of artists 
Winton & Livingston, 
Donahue, the young 


under the exclusive management of 
Aeolian Hall, New York, is Lester 


American pianist, who was referred to by prominent New 





DONATIUE, 


Pianist 


LESTER 


York and Boston critics in their summing up of the past 
musical season, as one of its notable “discoveries.” 

Prior to October 27, 1915, the date of his first New York 
recital, Mr 


with the exception of those of his home city Los Angeles 


Donahue was unknown to American audiences, 


During his term of study abroad with Rudolph Ganz, Mr 
Donahue debuted in Berlin, Munich and London, receiving 
unusual recognition from the press in those cities. But it 
was without any advance heralding or reclame that this 
young artist chose to make his New York debut, and the 
results more than justified this decision 

A remarkable unanimity of opinion was displayed by the 
New York critics in their accounts of his recital. Without 
a dissenting voice they proclaimed his exceptional musical 
gifts and his promise for a future of great attainments 
In equally unmistakable terms did the Boston critics put 
Donahue’s rare abilities 
Winton & 
recital for Mr 
He will also be 


concert 


their seal of approval on Mr 
For the coming season Messrs Livingston an 


Hall 


evening of October 23. 


nounce an Aeolian Donahue on the 


heard in recital in 
} 


Joston and in Chicago and other hookings now 


being arranged by his new managers, will take him imto all 
x g 


the larger cities of the United States and Canada 
Silber’s Large Class 
Sidney Silber, of the University School of Music, in 
Lincoln, Neb., is extremely occupied with his summer 
class, the largest he has taught since his residence in 
the Nebraska city. There is to be no vacation for Silber 


until August, when the pianist-pedagogue plans to take 


a motor tour through Colorado 
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THE MYSTERY OF RESONANCE 


By Thomas J. Kelly 


(Copyright, 1916, by Thomas J. Kelly.) 
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The Mystery of Re onance! Certainly it is a mystery, 
become so accustomed to it, that we do not 


because in mysteries as well as in 


but we have 
wonder at it any more, 
other things “familiarity breeds contempt.” 

But the ancients almost deified this mystery thing called 
Echo, which we nowadays call Resonance: they spelled its 
capital “KE.” It was a personality. Echo 
favorite of Diana, the mighty 
and we are 


name with a 
was a beautiful nymph, the 
huntress, whom she attended in the chase, 
told by Mr. Bulfinch rather 


of talking, and whether in chat or argument, 


facetiously that “she was fond 


would have 


the last word.” 

One sad day, Juno, knowing her husband to have a 
“roving eye,” and missing him, expected to find him in the 
company of the nymphs; she was detained on the way by 
the conversation of Echo long enough to allow the 
nymphs to make their escape, and Juno being angry 
thereat, passed sentence upon Echo which has rested on 
her ever since, a sentence which deprived her of the use 
of the tongue except for the one purpose of reply. “You 
shall still have the last word, but no power to speak first.” 

The ancient mystery of Echo in the realm of Sound had 
its counterpart in the realm of Light: for what Reflection 
Resonance is in the realm of 
And thus we fiid the beauty 
the nymph Echo in love 
falling in love 


is in the realm of Light, 
Sound, or very nearly so. 
of the old mythological ideas 
beautiful youth Narcissus, who, 
imagining it to be the 


for Reflection, as 


with the 
with his own image in the pool, 
Spirit of the Fountain, stands to us 
Echo does for Resonance. 

To get the clearest idea of what resonance in singing 
means, we go back to this ancient myth, and try to find 
out its hidden truth. 
word Resonance, we find Re-sonance, 
sounding back,” or “sounding 

Therefore the easiest defini- 


If we split the 


which means, of course, “ 
again.” And that is echo. 
tion of Resonance is Echo. 

Perhaps if our vocal pedagogues would be willing to 
put the matter of resonance in this simple manner before 
some of the greater difficulties would get out 
We might then clear up the fogs and clouds 


so called, and about 


students, 
of the way. 
of speculation about 
so called, and about 


voice, 
“head voice” and “fal- 


“chest” 
“nasal tone,” 
sO called. 

If there were a clear idea of Echo, we 
confuse thought, by imagining that the chest 
had anything to do with that awful noise which 
our grandfathers mistakenly labeled “Chest Voice”; 
thereby handing down not only a gross inaccuracy, but a 
most libelous slander against that highly respectable and 
most desirable functionary—The Chest. 

The alleged “chest tones” of our “forbears” might as 
well have been called spinal tones or anything else; better 
still to have named them as did the old master-singers 
many tone names David frightened poor 
“Master-Singers of Nuremberg”: The 
and the “Brown-lion-hide” 


setto,” 
would never 
as a reso- 


nator, 


with whose 
Walter in the 
“Frog,” the “Calf-bleat” style, 
tones, etc., etc. 

The chest tones of our ancestors were ugly, forced, 
strained unmusical noises, which had been much better 
“red-face” eye-bulging tones, or bull-neck 
other delicate allusions such as these might have 
ferocious sound which 


named tones, 
tones; 
been more appropriate to that 
female baritones or manly contraltos used, or tenors who 
“high C from the chest, me boy!” 
which is beautiful, which 


lunged lumberingly at a 

There is a Chest Resonance 
enhances the tone quality, which resounds, or echoes to 
without effort, without strain, Great singers 
have it. They know the delightful “feel” of it. 

jut before attempting to get chest resonance, or re- 
sounding (echo) from the chest, we must bear in mind 
a vey important point, so obvious that it is oftem over- 
looked—like “not seeing the trees for the wood,” which is 
this :—the chest is not a bone, a breast-plate or a kind of 
Yet that notion of it is almost universal. 
“Synecdoche.” that 


the voice, 


a frontal shield. 
When at school, we learned about 
figure by which part of a thing 1s put for the whole, as 
fifty “sail” for fifty “ships.” Here is a perfect illustra- 
tion of it: we call what is only the front wall of the 
chest—The Chest. And that notion has caused trouble. 
The back is the Chest also: so are the ribs. The Chest is 
the whole thing and must be looked upon as such. The 
consequence of the right idea about the Chest is more 
surprising than one would suppose. and it also will clear 
up some mists about breathing and the diaphragm—but of 
that, later. 
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We must remember that the chest is not only an air- 
“wind-chest,” but also a most important re- 
sonance chamber: hence the necessity for correct knowl- 
edge of it. Dr. Holbrook Curtis says: “With a high, 
fixed chest, we greatly add to the tone vibrations in the 
chest, and accessory cavities of the nose and mouth, and 
of facial and 
which 


chamber or 


it is this very increase and combination 
thoracic tone fortification, or overtone formation, 
gives the enormous carrying power to tones,” etc. 
Returning to the Echo idea, we find also that people 
who get the clearer idea of what the nasal chamber is, 
and what resonance (resounding, echo) is, will not be 
liable to confuse that other ugly and oft-heard noise 
“nasal twang” with the real nasal resonance. 
has caused more trouble 
and even to 


called 
This term 
than most other things, 
professionals 
One of our greatest singers, when at the height of his 
is reported by the well known throat specialist 
“La grande question du 


nasal resonance 


to sincere singers, 


career, 
already quoted to have stated: 
chant devient une question du nez.” 

Thereupon every aspir.ng tenor and perspiring baritone 
seized upon that statement after this manner: If “the 
great question of singing becomes a question of the 
nose,” then I must sing nasal. And forthwith they tried 
to sing everything nasal, to “put everything in the nose.” 
What a great, great pity, that the artist did not emphasize 
the word “question.” For it is a question. The question, 
How? 

For example, W. J. 
“The Art of the Singer,” 
company, went to Paris one 
About all that his teacher could manage to teach 
should utilize the nasal 


Henderson, in his bully little book, 
says: “The tenor of — opera 
summer and studied three 
mouths. 
him in that time was that he 
resonators, which he had previously not used at all. The 
result was that when Mr. came back to America 
‘Aida,’ he was generally informed that he 
sang through his nose, whereupon he lamented bitterly 
that he had spent three months and much honest coin in 
learning to do something wrong.” (I have purposely 
omitted the name which Mr. Henderson gave.) Now this 
't certa nly is a question, and the ques- 
“How”? I cannot agree with what Mr. Hender- 
son says later on in his book: “The 
cavities is to let them entirely alone.” I 


and sang in 


proves the point. 
tion is, 
proper way to em- 
ploy the nasal 
wish we could! But we 
ignoring them, and letting them entirely alone, 
the nasal cav:ties properly, there is a great difference. By 
case was quoted did let them 
» had previously not used them 
Henderson it must be stated, 
“In singing, one should 


must remember that between 
and using 


the way, the tenor whose 
entirely alone, and yet “he 
at all.” In justice to Mr. 
however, that he proceeds to say: 
think of them only as much as is necessary to avoid clos- 
ing them. ‘They should be left open so that they may 
freely communicate with the rear arch of the mouth,” ete. 

It surely is a great question. The nasal resonator has 
a great deal to do with s nging, and, by the way, I prefer 
that term to the term “4 
When one thinks of a cavity, he thinks of a little hole in 
Perhaps the subconscious thought of little nasal 


nasal resonator “nasal cavities. 
a tooth. 
holes, or nasal cavities, accounts for some of the pinched 
nasalness in the tones of some singers who do generally 
good work with the except'on of that same blemish. 

One thing we remember, the strictly 
speaking, not on the the old proverb has it, “as 
plain as the nose on your face.” This thought has caused 
lots of trouble to singers, in that they have tried to “get 
“resonator” is used 


must nose is, 


face; 


ference, as in this article the word 
the narrow place between the eyes: cr 


from the 


at the same time, 
expecting to get 
that many people sing with what might be termed a 
“nostril quality.” 

And so it is obvious why the “nasal resonator” 
is preferable to “nasal cavities”: some might prefer 
” using the plural, but it makes no especial dif- 
“resonator” is used 
cells and sinuses. 


nasal resonance nostrils: so 


term 
“nasai 
resonators, 
ference, as in this article the 
collectively to include all the 
By the term nasal resonator I mean to suggest the vicible 
portion of the nose and all those portions which communi- 
cate in any way with the external air. It is not necessary 
to go into the quest‘on of what that includes from a 
technical standpoint, specifying or dwelling upon the 
“nares”—those passages from the air outside to the throat 
(pharynx) inside—or upon the ethmoidal cells, the frontal 
cells, the ‘antra” or antrums of highmore, the sphenoidal 
cells, the turbinate bones, etc., which belong rather to the 


word 
cavities, 
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anatomist than to the voice developer or singing teacher— 
although the latter should not be in ignorance about them. 

In an excellent little book which was written years ago, 
I find this: “Nasal resonance depends on three conditions: 
first, upon the freedom of the nasal passages; second, 
upon the raising of the soft palate to shut off the upper 
part of the throat, so as to make a firm resonance cham- 
ber; third, upon the air in the nasal cavities being thrown 
in covibrations with that in the mouth.” 

I would like to draw special attention to that latter 
sentence, and to state my belief that the ignoring of that 
fact is largely responsible for the errors of nasal twang 
and dead upper tones—that “boy soprano” quality which 
one hears in many women’s voices, without ring or vi- 
tality. 

This brings us to the study of the word Reverberation. 
Vithout it we have no “ring” in the voice. What is it? 
We know in a kind of a way, but let us analyze it. I have 
not found many students wha knew the real meaning of 
the word, and it is very important. Verberare (berbero) 
means to whip, beat, lash; so, reverberate means to beat 
back, whip over and over again, lash continuously, just 
such a process as beating eggs or whipping cream. 

This is the “beat” which one must feel in a truly res- 
onant tone or word in singing; it is that fine little -“whip” 
which makes the thing carry, it is the whip of the reso- 
nance, the beating of the echoes. 

“The air in the nasal cavities being thrown into co- 
vibrations with that in the mouth.” 

If you look at any chart, cut, or plate illustrating the 
head and throat, such as one finds in many books on sing- 
ing, you will notice what looks like a little channel be- 
tween the hard palate and the dental portion of the upper 
jawbone: this “articulation” happens to be at just that 
forward place where many excellent teachers have taught 
to “place” the tone; it is probably the place where the 
focus occurs, where tone and echoes meet for the crea- 
tion of the “form” of the Vowel, or “the Word.” 

The possibility there, for securing covibrations above, 
in the nasal chamber, is excellent. And let me add 
that many a case of nasal twang and “dead” head tones 
has been cured by simply demanding concentration there, 
at that place in the mouth, ignoring as it were for the time 
the whole question of resonance. 

Some teachers seemed to have a monomania a few 
years ago (and many have it yet) on the subject of head 
tones, and the absolute location of all resonance in the 
forehead; everything was directed there. But Dr, Thomas 
Fillebrown, of Harvard, demonstrated “the existence of 
a hitherto unrecognized connecting passage or canal be- 
tween the air cavities of the face and those of the fore- 
head.” Dr. Fillebrown proved that the “frontal sinuses 
(in the forehead) had a direct connection with the lower 
cavities, or parts of the nasal resonator,” his paper, “A 
Study of the Relation of the Frontal Sinus to the An- 
trum,” showed that the funnel shaped passage known as 
the infundibilum extends from the frontal sinus directly 
into the antrum or maxillary sinus. 

This is a further reason and fact for the concentra- 
tion on the lower part of the nasal resonator and the 
focus in the front of the mouth, where the “cause” of 
the resonance operates for the “effect.” 

This brings us to the mouth. Many people do not think 
of the mouth as a resonator at all. Yet it is of great 
importance. Why is it neglected? Is it because we have 
gone mad on “nasal resonance,” so called? Because a 
great singer once said, “The question of singing becomes 
a question of the nose,” as already stated? Probably. 

The mouth, however, “is a large, spacious cavity, the 
roof being formed by the hard palate.” The shape of it 
“may be altered by the action of the soft palate, the 
tongue, the lower jaw and the lips. These alterations in 
shape will affect the tone produced and will also govern 
distinctness of articulation.” 

In a previous article I alluded to the fact that an emi- 
nent American singer had recently said: “We hear much 
ahout keeping the tone forward, but what really is for- 
ward is the enunciation,” and he tells you to “sing the 
vowel in the vocal resonant chambers within the back of 
the mouth and head.” My commentary was that probably 
when one feels the vowel as it were, where he stated, he 
is really conscious of resonance or “echoes” there, rather 
than the vowel; just as one looking into a mirror appar- 

ently sees himself, whereas it his image and likeness, his 
reflection. In an old clipping which lies before me I read: 
“The famous Francesco Lamperti maintained that the 
foremost principle in the art of singing consisted in striv- 
ing to drive the note back as far as possible on the roof 
of the mouth, thus always giving sweet fullness of 
emission.” 

Now this is just the direct opposite of the teaching of 
many splendid teachers who demand the forwardness of 
the tone. Why the discrepancy? Isn’t it absurd that two 
directly opposite advices should secure a good result? 
Isn’t it still further possible that even the great Lamperti 
(1 speak with utmost respect) might have confused the 
mirrored reflection with the original—that the thing that 


was felt “as far back as possible on the roof of the 
mouth” was the mouth resonance, and not the tone itself 
vocalized; and is it not possible also that the dark sepul- 
chral color or quality of many bass and contralto voices 
has been caused by this very idea of driving the tone as 
far back as possible? 

IT am laying down no dicta. I am merely asking 
questions, 

There are other resonance chambers which we need not 
discuss here, as they are more or less automatic: in the 
larynx itself for example; in the trachea, even; in the 
tube “formed by the upper part of the pyramids behind, 
the lid or epiglottis in front, and sideways by two folds 
of mucous membrane running up from the pyramids to 
the lid.” 

The upper part of the throat or pharynx is also to be 
noted; the “hinder part formed by the spinal column, and 
the front part by the curtain of the soft palate. It ex- 
tends to the base of the skull, to the cavities of the nose, 
and to the accessory cavities, which are large air cells in 
the upper jaw, brow, etc.” So that even the skull is in- 
volved as an auxiliary resonator. How much broader, how 
much less local, then, is our resonance? 

And then we have the great resonator outside, namely, 
the hall or auditorium in which we sing. Ernest Legouvé, 
author of that remarkable book, “L’Art de la Lecture,” 
says therein something like this: “The hall—resembles an 
excellent Stradivarius; there is no violin which resounds 
more musically; the sounds which you entrust to those 
melodious walls return to you, it seems, fuller and more 
melting. The voice plays there with ease, like fingers on 
an excellent instrument; take good care then to speak 
there without raising the tone too much, and remember 
a rule which is a principle, that is: “One must always 
proportion and fit his voice not only to the size, but also 
to the acoustic qualities of the hall wherein he speaks” 
(or sings). 

To sum up. Resonance is echo. It is not a cause but 
an effect. 

The chest is not merely a wind-chest; it is a resonance 
chamber. Chest resonance is a beautiful quality, and is 
not to be confused with the ugly, so called but misnamed, 
“chest tones” of bad singers. 

The nose is more than people think it is. The nasal 
resonator is capacious. Nasal resonance is a beautiful 
quality and most useful to the voice, but must not be 
confounded with that abomination known® as “nasal 
twang,” or what I have dared to term “nostril quality.” 

Reverberation is the “waking” of the echoes; the “whip- 
of the overtones; the “heating” of the resonance 


ping up’ 
In the study for resonance do not forget the main 
thing, the word which is to be echoed. Echo is to speak 
last, you remember. It can originate nothing. In looking 
for echoes do not forget the thing which creates the echo. 
Head tones, to be alive, must not be localized in the 
forehead alone. 


Remember that the mouth is also a resonator. 


“From that time forth she lived in caves and among 
mountain cliffs. Her form faded with grief, till at last 
all her flesh shrank away. Her bones were changed into 
rocks, and there was nothing left of her but her voice. 
With that she is still ready to reply to any one who calls 
her, and keeps up her old habit of having the last word.” 


More Praise for Werrenrath’s Singing 

“He has a baritone voice of wonderful quality, smooth, 
rich, expressive, and he sings with a fine feeling and won 
derful sympathy, and withal a seriousness which marks 
his work as that of the real artist. He was given an ova- 
tion at the conclusion of his number.” In the case of the 
foregoing, which is clipped from the Kalamazoo ( Mich.) 
Telegraph-Press, the antecedent of the pronoun is Reinald 
Werrenrath, the popular baritone. From the News of 
another Michigan city, Detroit, is culled this comment: 
“Reinald Werrenrath, the young American baritone who 
has forged his way to the front rank, made a notable im- 
pression by the vivid coloring of the music he portrayed so 
impressively.” 

Regarding his work in the aria “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” the Pantagraph of Bloomington, 
Ill., said: “Seldom has this aria been delivered with as 
much power, sincerity and finish and with the expenditure 
of so little effort. Mr. Werrenrath’s voice is a rich, smooth 
baritone, which is under superb control throughout a wide 
compass, and the appeal of the voice is the appeal of the 
man—straightforward and sincere. His singing is art 
work, and his interpretations the reflection of a thinking 
man, as well as the result of the technical mastery of his 
craft. Mr. Werrenrath was given the warmest approval.” 


’ 


The Society of German Conservatory Directors held a 
meeting in Berlin, and discussed ways and means for fur- 
thering the interests of the large number of music schools 
in Germany. 
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Lucile Lawrence Had Courage to 


Say “No” to Flattering Offers 





Lucile Lawrence, Kentucky girl, 


returned 


effective appearance, with her beautiful voice and her 


statuesque beauty. 
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from Italy 


Paula Sigerist’s Playing 





to sing Verdi's “Requiem,” is one of the few beginners in 

grand opera to refuse flattering offers for the sake of A San Antonio paper said not long ago about Paula 

what seemed a promise of larger experience. She began — Sigerist, the pianist, who is a native of that city: one 
her professional career with the Metropolitan Opera Com- Miss Sigerist (Mrs. Therrien) had as accompanist only a limited 


pany, where she refused a large 


promise of important roles in order to gain European ex- 
sion was followed by a brilliant debut 


Her dec i 
Wagnerian 


penience 


it Breslau in opera. Again 


offers tor German engagements, 


yreater things 
immediate and 


Anna to the 
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I triumph 
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world famous baritone, 


Italy 


f Battistini, the 
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auring the next season 


Eleanor Spencer to Play at 


increase of salary and a 


but the 
in Italy led her to go to that country, 


came alluring to accompany her on her Western tour as piano soloist. Miss 
prospect of Sigerist was presented October 19, 1910, at Beethoven Hall by Carl 
and Hahn in piano recital. In November of that year Mme. Schumann 

lasting; eight Heink appeared under the patronage of the Tuesday Musical Club 
a She was told of the young girl's remarkable playing at her recital 


Don Giovanni 
and many of the 
filled by 


but the ease of her touch, her technic and sympathy Ill 


opportunity, 
were happily It will be remembered by many that this 


apparent. 


WANTED—Two teachers of violin; 
teachers of cello; two artist voice teach- 
ers; one young man artist piano teacher; 

dancing teacher. 

Allen, 421 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 


two 
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San Antonio young woman, when but 17 years old, attracted the 
attention of Mme. Schumann-Heink and was engaged by the diva 


and immediately expressed a desire to hear her. A few days after 
Miss Sigerist went through her then quite unusual repertoire for 


her the madame in the studio of her instructor, Carl Hahn. She was 
engaged to play. 
We must give it to her. 


atmosphere ee 


John Prindle Scott’s “The Revelation” 





PUBLICITY- 
quires a young lady to prepare press mat- 
ter and perform a few secretarial duties. 
One with experience preferred. 
“Publicity,” 
Fifth 


“All that she needs,”’ said the diva, “is an artistic 
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capable salesman or saleswoman to un- 
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Ave., New York City. 
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Eleanor Spencer was to be the soloist at the Kurhaus isa ne pee _ - ware a 
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American tour. 
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Martin Richardson scored a success with it at a recent 
Rice sang it in New 


Scott, and Mr. Rice rose to a high point of endeavor in 
this all too short composition.” George Davies, a St. Louis 
singing teacher, says he has taught it to over thirty pupils 
this season, and pronounces it a wonderful number. 
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In addition to engagements at Round Lake, Newport and 
Bar Harbor, already announced in these columns, the Edith 


Rubel Trio will give its folksong program at Westhampton, 





At the “Safe and Sane” Day Celebration 
by the Workers’ Amusement Cleb, which is under fhe  L. L, on July 20, Katharine Swift substituting for Brenda 
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Raynolds, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 


ciation, sang the “Star Spangled Banner” 


otic songs 
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house to orchestral 
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